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ARTISTIC FINISH. 


Ir Handel and Bach, Mozart and Haydn, Purcell and 
Palestrina could be brought from their rest in the land of 
shades and taken the round of the Richter, Mottl, and 
Royal Choral Society and Philharmonic concerts, and to 
all the Wagner music dramas, how on earth would they 
behave? We feel certain that Purcell and Palestrina would 
stop their ears with their fingers, that Handel and Bach 
would look seriously discomposed at the louder parts, 
while even Mozart and papa Haydn would cast threaten- 
ing glances upon the conductor at every crashing 
fortissimo. And when they were escorted back again, 
surely, chatting with Charon in the ferry-boat, they 
would tell him how we moderns were fast substituting 
noise for music: how Handel did not know his own 
Messiah nor Bach his Matthew Passion, Purcell his 
Golden sonata nor Palestrina his Missa Papae Marcelli, 
Haydn his Surprise symphony nor Mozart his Reguiem. 
Finally, when they reached the land of eternal peace, 
probably each would indite an epistle to the conductor 
who had played his music or the singers who sang it. 
Cannot one imagine Handel writing to the conductor of 
the Royal Choral Society: “Sir, I would not let the 
rogues take my music into the Parliament because the 
noise would have been too excessive for my music. 
My music, sir, is good music, and I know better as 
you, sir, how the music should be sung. If you was 
good enough to pay me a visit at my present poor 
lodging, it would afford to me a great gratification to 
show you that for my music it is sufficient that you have 
twenty-two singers and twenty-six players (violins, flauti 
traversi, corni, trombe, tympani, etc.). I am, sir, your 
faithful obedient servant, George Frideric Handel”? 
And in some similar strain would Purcell write to 
the Philharmonic conductor, Bach to Professor Stanford, 
Mozart and Haydn to Richter (who has on occasion 
given symphonies by each of these composers). Whether 
they would go into detailed criticism, or any criticism 
at all beyond complaining that all their works were 
played too loudly, canrfot be guessed, nor is the question 
much to the present point. 

Nor is it our purpose to inquire whether the thin ghosts 
of the great ones would be justified in their complaints, for 
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all will admit this much to be true : that we do certainly 
play the masterworks much louder than the composers 
ever heard them played, and that we are enlarging our 
orchestras every day, every day seeking to do things on 
an ever larger scale. The Royal Choral Society’s 
conductor could not deny that Handel did perform his 
Messiah with a chorus and orchestra of about fifty, 
all told, the orchestra outnumbering the chorus, 
and now it is done regularly at the Albert Hall with 
a chorus and orchestra of upwards of a thousand. 
Mozart probably intended his symphonies for a band 
of from twenty to twenty-five ; Haydn certainly had no 
more; it is even a question whether Beethoven had ; 
and now we play them all with huge orchestras of from 
eighty toa hundred members. We don’t know for what 
sized band Gluck wrote, but it cannot have exceeded 
Mozart’s or Haydn’s; and not so very long since, Mottl 
played his /phigenia overture with an orchestra of one 
hundred—or rather, to be strictly just, not quite one 
hundred, for several of the players were for modern 
instruments, which, of course, were not used. Bach, so 
far as we remember, had at most two dozen voices for his 
church cantatas, and the Bach choir does them with two 
hundred. So we might run on for two hundred pages. And 
not only are the choral and orchestral masterworks thus 
dealt with, but also the masterworks for the pianoforte 
and the solo voice. The grand piano on which Beethoven 
composed would be shattered by the first tremendous 
blow dealt it by a Paderewski or a Rosenthal, while Mozart 
would not recognize one of Messrs. Broadwood’s, or 
Erard’s, or Steinway’s grands (to name three great 
makers) for a piano at all. Nor would he recognize the 
bellowing of some popular baritones as singing, nor be 
willing to, claim as his own many songs from his operas 
as screamed by popular high C sopranos of the day. In 
fact, we are going after higher and ever higher intensity 
of sound, just as we are going after higher and ever higher 
intensity of artificial light. The torch gave way to the 
candle, the candle and the rush yielded to the better type 
of patent candle, the patent candle yielded, or has all but 
yielded, to lamps and gas, the primitive gas-burner is 
being ousted by “incandescent mantle” lamps and by 
electric lighting. Electric lamps are being made brighter 
and ever brighter, until at last our homes and halls by 
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night will-be more brilliant than the open fields on a 
summer day. The only fault in the comparison is that 
in music there is no life-giving sun, no fixed standard, 
with which to compare the huge orchestras of Wagner 
and Berlioz, and the stupendous pianos with their total 
tension of Heaven knows how many tons, and the vocal 
organs of our Henschels and Tamagnos with their gocd- 
ness knows how many horse-power. Hence, while 
scientists may, and probably at some time will, declare 
with a considerable show of reason that light greatly in 
excess of the sun’s light must prove detrimental to the 
sight, no one can say that so much sound is damaging to 
our ears, or will venture to say so until a number of 
concert-goers have been treated in hospital for the com- 
plaint of the future, which will presumably be called 
Concertitis. 

Yet there is one way in which sound in excess is, with- 
out doubt, detrimental, not indeed to our physical 
systems, but to our mental systems. It must be re- 
membered that when an orchestra is enlarged, its forte 
becomes as powerful as the fortissimo of Handel’s day, 
and its fortissimo a din that would make Handel tear off 
his wig and fling it at the conductor as he flung it at the 
double-bass player on the famous (if mythical) occasion 
when the wag is said to have untuned all the instruments 
in his orchestra. But the pianissimo has remained the 
same, and this means that we not only hear all the old 
music much louder than the composers intended it, but 
with a degree of contrast which they certainly never 
dreamed of. So accustomed have we become to this 
that it would be impossible to go back to the level, un- 
forced playing that delighted the old masters. We should 
find it tame and dull. We have, to use our previous 
figure, stared so long at the fierce modern light that our 
dazzled eyes are no longer able to distinguish the 
beauty of things seen in ordinary sober daylight. We 
have lost, or are losing, all, or nearly all, sense of the 
exquisitely finished detail of the great masters’ works. 
We don’t want to be bothered with that finished detail. 
We like the conductor who in playing a Mozart symphony 
takes the paint-pot into his own hands, so to speak, and 
by making the trumpets play out here, the oboes there, and 
here again by a terrific whack of the drums, lays modern 
colouring in thick layers on top of Mozart’s colouring, 
without adding a note to the original score. Even with 
Beethoven we like that kind of thing. Mott], some months 
ago, gave us all immense pleasure by a reading of the 
Eroica that might well have made Beethoven turn in his 
grave, or have brought his ghost into Queen’s Hall to ask 
whether it was an earthquake or his Third symphony he 
had heard. We do not pose as superior persons, 
for we admit that we not only like that way of playing 
the masters, but simply feel bored when they are 
played in any other way. Nevertheless we must insist 
that this craze, to which we all are subject, is not in 
the least a commendable craze, nor one that will bring 
us peace at the last. It takes away from our present 
enjoyment of the finest qualities of fine music, and in 
composition and interpretation it pushes us towards the 
path that leads to nowhere. For it cannot be too 
strongly -insisted just now that the most short-sighted of 
the many short-sighted ways by which modern composers, 
players and singers hope to attract attention is an 
incessant seeking after unaccustomed and startling 
effects. Asuddencontrast in a new composition may startle 
once, but not a second time, and the work is soon laid 
on the shelf for ever. Paderewski “knocks out” a piano 
in three rounds, and straightway a Rosenthal arises and 
knocks out a stronger piano in two rounds. Paderewski 
happens to be a great artist as well as a great musical 





prize-fighter, and his defeat as a prize-fighter still leaves 
him supreme as an artist; but when the next prize- 
fighter comes and knocks out an armour-plated grand in 
one round, what will become of Rosenthal? He will go 
under, and his victor will hold the field until a stronger 
man comes. In singing and fiddling we see the same. 
A fiddler arises and does all Paganini did and more, and 
he is hailed as the biggest man that ever lived, until a yet 
bigger arrives. Then the first is left to starve, or tour in 
the provinces, or teach in an obscure conservatoire. 
And who gets any real pleasure out of the whole 
miserable game? We cannot believe any one living does. 
It serves to while away tedious afternoons for those who 
are incapable of getting real pleasure out of anything, 
and it excites us all, we suppose, for a few minutes. But 
we fancy most healthy people will look back upon the hours 
spent in hearing Paderewski out-bang Rosenthal, or 
Rosenthal out-bang Paderewski, or one famous soprano 
trying to shriek down her rival, or this famous fiddler play 
a piece ina second and a half less than that other famous 
fiddler, as time wholly wasted. And can the competitors, 
the musical prize-fighters, think so very differently? 
Must not they too, if they have anything of the artist in 
them, regret the time so spent ? 

How much better it would be if they would compete 
only in giving more perfectly finished renderings of 
the master-works ; if one would try to oust the other from 
public favour only by endeavouring to show us more 
beauty in Mozart, Bach, or Beethoven, than his rival 
could show us! The end of it would be that we should all 
begin to take a degree of pleasure in hearing players play 
and singers sing, and in the result of composers composing, 
that is entirely out of the question at present; and it 
would be impossible for one artist to oust another for the 
simple reason that there would be a large enough and 
enthusiastic enough public for all who came. And what 
a gain if English composers would do the same: if 
instead of trying to deafen and dazzle, they would try to 
make genuine music finished in every detail—finished as 
Mozart and all the big men finished ! How much more 
tolerable would our concert rooms be ! 

The present tendency to write roughly, to give im- 
pressions only, is doubtless partly a reaction against the 
over-finishing of the Mendelssohn period when everyone 
finished until all the strength was gone out of his work, 
when everyone altered many times “till all was ripe and 
rotten.” But the reaction has surely gone far enough. 
Let us make a return to Mozart, to Bach, to Purcell, and 
see the immense gulf that lies between the complete, the 
finished work, and the work that is incomplete, that is left 
unfinished. For more than half the charm of the music 
of the great composers, not only of those we have mentioned, 
but of Handel, Palestrina, and Beethoven, lies in its 
delicacy, and to the end of time music that lacks its 
delicate patches will not be reckoned amongst the greatest 
music ; and the thing that makes delicacy delicate with- 
out making it weakness is its absolute finish. When all 
is ripe every note is in the right place ; when all is rotten 
a great many notes are in the wrong places. 








THE BEETHOVEN PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 
LETTERS TO A LADY. 
By Pror. Dr. CARL REINECKE, 
I, 
DEAR FRIEND,—There is really no apology needed 
when you seek to induce me to give you advice for the 
execution of the Beethoven Sonatas! It is certainly a 
pleasant prerogative of age to be permitted to serve and 
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help youth with its accumulated experience. Years have 
elapsed since I responded to ros wish to help you in 
the musical training of your children, and I am happy 
and proud when you tell me that they are now, by virtue 
of my advice, so far advanced as to be able to attempt 
successfully those sonatas of Beethoven which are not 
too difficult. 

However, “ What is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well.” “Ganz oder garnicht!” (“All or nothing”) 
wrote Carmen Sylva for me under her portrait ; and she 
is right. In like manner, if I write to you about the less 
difficult sonatas of Beethoven, I would also rather not 
keep silence about the others. Who knows how long | 
may yet be permitted to live, and whether I should be 
able later to respond to your further wishes? Lay aside 
for a while those letters by which you cannot yet profit ; 
perhaps later on you will find in the then yellowed 
leaves yet here and there a grain of truth, a practical 
hint, some explanation, or the like. 

And now to business ! 

So many poetical commentaries to Beethoven’s piano- 
forte sonatas have already been written—there need be 
mentioned in this respect only those in A. B. Marx’ 
Biography of Beethoven and in the work of Elterlein 
—that it would be superfluous to increase the number of 
this mode of explanation, especially as it always remains 
doubtful whether the true comprehension of these 
masterpieces is really helped thereby.* Certainly he 
who indeed understands perfectly the “architectural” 
structure of a piece of music, but possesses no suscep- 
tibility for the moods therein contained, will never fully 
recognize the beauty of the work in question. However, 
he who follows with dim perception the moods of the 
composition, but without being able to recognize the red 
thread which runs through the whole, will comprehend it 
just as little. Both must exist equally—susceptibility for 
the musico-poetical moods, and knowledge of the “ archi- 
tectural” structure. He to whom the first is wanting is 
past help, and I might almost pronounce him unmusical, 
even if he were in a position to recognize notes, chords, 
and keys by merely hearing them. It is, on the whole, 
wonderful how varied the endowment of the musically 
highly-gified man appears. If there are, on the one 
hand, musicians who possess a prodigious memory and 
an eminent gift of comprehension, but absolutely no 
creative talent, there are also, on the other hand, com- 
posers of importance who have not a fine ear, and to 
whom an exceptional memory is wanting. Although a 
witty person has asserted that the step from dilettante 
to artist is often only a small one, yet always such as the 
dilettante never can take, I am still of opinion that, 
for all that, there are dilettantes who surpass many 
musicians in certain respects, and I believe you are to 
be numbered among these. May my notes, then, help 
you to recognize that also as beauty in the Beethoven 
sonatas which one does not arrive at with a general 
susceptibility for the musically beautiful. And therefore 
you must, then, dear friend, permit me to play the 
pedagogue a little, in order first to give you a quite short 
exposition of the form of the first movement of a sonata. 


_* For how can it ass’st anyone’s comprehension when Herr v. Elter- 
lein relates that he “‘ finds in the F major motive an instantaneous balsam,” 
and when he speaks of a “‘ peculiarly fanciful tinge which overspreads it,” 
and indulges, by preference, in similar phrases? And how can one place 
reliance on a writer on music who asserts that the a flat major sonata, 
Op. 26, ‘‘is the first of all Beethoven's sonatas in which the art form of the 
Variation is adopted,” who has consequently not noticed that the second 
movement of the sonata Op. 14, No. 2, is likewise written in variation 
form; and who speaks ofa! pedal-point on the a flat major chord”? He 
who wishes to write about music should be able to recognize variations as 
such, even if the composer not written thereto that they ave variations, 
and he should have a fair knowledge what a pedal-point is. 





The composer begins, apart from a possible introduction, 
with the first or principal Subject, which he develops 
according to requirements ; to it follows the so-called 
modulating passage, which serves to introduce the second 
Subject. e development also of this second Subject, 
which always appears in another key than the first 
Subject (for a major sonata mostly in the key of the 
dominant, for a sonata in the minor usually in the 
relative major), depends entirely upon the composer's 
choice. When he has sufficiently developed it, he brings 
in the Coda, which, as its name tells us, is an appendage 
(‘‘ tail”) that serves to strengthen the conclusion, and to 
make it more impressive. With the Coda the first part 
concludes, which conclusion is very often recognizable 
externally by the sign for repeat. Sometimes there is 
yet to be found between the second Subject and the Coda 
a passage which is called the bridge-passage * and which 
is more devoted to florid movement, whilst the two subjects 
accordingly are devoted more to the pathetic, the 
strongly rhythmical, or the lyrical, elegiac, also, perhaps, 
the humorous. After the close of the first part begins 
the so-called “Development,” in which the composer 
works out one or several of the earlier motives, some- 
times in contrapuntal, sometimes in free, style, throwing 
a different, more poetical light on them. When the 
composer has had enough of this style, he returns to 
the principal key and to the first subject, and what now 
follows very often corresponds quite strictly to the first 
part, only with this difference, that the second subject 
also now appears in the principal key. Commonly the 
coda at the end of the whole movement is further 
developed than was that at the end of the first part. It 
hardly needs mention that this form is uncommonly 
elastic, and capable of innumerable modifications. The 
characteristics will, however, be found easily recognizable 
in all genuine first movements. I say in all genuine 
first movements; for when Beethoven begins his c 
sharp minor Sonata with an Adagio, and his A flat 
major Sonata, Op. 26, with variations, he has dispensed 
with the real first movement. But you must always 
kindly dispense in my letters with the conclusion. It 
would, however, be ever the same coda ; and thus I end 
simply as 
Yours, 
CARL REINECKE. 
Leipsig, October, 1894. 
Il. 

Whilst I now, my dear lady, pass on to analytical 
remarks on Beethoven’s Sonatas . rately, I hope I 
may reckon on your concurrence if I do not follow 
the Opus numbers, but advance from the simple to the 
complicated and more important, and also simply omit 
the Sonatinas Op. 49. As material for practice, the 
latter are doubtless very charming, and the pupil can 
also very well exercise himself on them in analyzing the 
form; but, for the rest, they would not give rise to 
interesting discussion. Let us turn, then, to Op. 14, 
No. 1, the favourite sonata in E major, in 
places somewhat tinged with melancholy.+ 
The whole of the first movement has some- 
thing soft, muffled, as predominant mood : 
scarcely any outbreak of strength occurs, only four bars 
have been marked /# by Beethoven, and not many even 
Jorte, whilst he often returns to fzano after a crescendo, 


Op. 14, 
No. 1. 





* In the concerto, which indeed (like the symphony, trio, quartet, etc.) 
is written in sonata form, the bridge-passage is an integral, indispensable 


part. ‘ 

+ Herr von Elterlein designated the two sonatas, Op. 14, simply as “‘ the 
weakest sonatas of the first Period,” and on this account holds himself 
“ excused from going into them in detail.” 
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instead of ending with a forte. That the modulating 
passage strictly conforms to the repetition of the first 
Subject an octave lower, and concludes with three loud 
chords on F sharp, you will at once perceive. On the 
other hand, it may, perhaps, have escaped you that from 
the 17th bar on, the principal Subject is to be found in 
the parts which are allotted to the left hand :— 

+ ii + " 
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This stands out more cleariy in the parallel passage 
in the second part. The repetition of the second Subject 
lies, perceptibly enough, in the left hand, which must, 
therefore, be made more prominent than the right, which 
has to imitate the left quite simply. In the last four bars 
of the first part the left hand enters once more bearing 
the melody, with the fourth-progressions of the first 
subject, and must accordingly be played with cantadile 
tone in spite of the prescribed Jzanzsstmo. The Develop- 
ment refers to this only in the first four bars, and the last 
ten bars before the re-introduction of the first Subject, 
whilst the intermediate bars appear to be wholly inde- 
pendent of it. It is, however, not impossible that 
Beethoven (even without being himself aware of it) has 
formed the motive 














and is repeated by inversion in the 9th and 11th bars, 
again later on in the 17th, 19th and 2oth bars, and thus 
plays, as you see, a certain 7é/e, The great masters 
have so much accustomed themselves to develop their 
ideas logically, that it were excusable if one imputed to 
them, once in a way, a combination of which they them- 
selves have not thought. Permit me now, @ profos of 
this movement, a couple of observations which may then 
serve for all similar cases. In the 15th and 16th bars 
Beethoven writes dots over the minims. This is in no 
wise a proof that Beethoven wants the note with the dot 
or dash above it to be absolutely short, but only that it 
should lose a little of its value * (in this case scarcely 4 
quaver). One regards, therefore, the dot or dash over the 
note, not as an unconditional staccato sign, but only as a 
direction that the respective notes should be separated from 
those following. 

Should there be (as in the second Subject) dots and 
slurs above the notes, the separation of the single notes 
should be still slighter. We call this style of playing 
mezzo staccato. The turn in the 39th bar induces me 
to quote the rule, that when a turn ts placed after a dotted 
note, the three notes of the turn must be played BEKORE 
the value of the dot, and that the principal note must be 





* In his trio for strings, Op. 9, No. 2, Beethoven supplies even whole 
bar notes with dots above them ! 





repeated at the place of the dot, Singular as this rule 
may appear to many, since the turn is placed after the 
dot, it is accounted for very easily if one realizes that it 
was formerly the custom, not as now to set the dot which 
lengthens the note by one-half immediately behind the 
note, but first at that place where it belongs in conformity 
with the division of the bar. Beethoven wrote :— 











and from this we perceive that the turn should be played 
before the third quaver :— 


5B ies 


However, only those dotted notes are affected by this 
rule which form a fraction of a two- or four-part note 
value ; on the other hand, this rule does not come into 
requisition with such dotted notes as themselves form a 
whole bar, or the half or third of such an one as J, 
in 3, $ or § time, d. in 3, $ or 2 time. 

(To be continued.) 

















THE ORGAN WORKS OF J. S. BACH. 
EDITED BY W. T. BEST. 
(Continued from p. 6.) 
VOLUME XVII." (Continued.) 
CHORAL Prelude No. 23, “ Dies sind die Heil’gen zehn 














In Peters, Vol. V., No. 12, p. 14; B.-G., Vol. XXV. 
(little organ book), No. 37, p. 50. The three texts agree 
in every particular, but the two c’s in the above extract 
should be connected by a bind. 

No. 24, “ Herr Christ, der ein’ge Gottes Sohn” :— 


F == =i 3 ) i es 


Peters, No. 22, p. 24; B.-G., No. 3, p.5. The three 
texts are in entire agreement. 
No. 25, “ Puer natus in Bethlehem ” :— 




















_Peters, No. 46, p. 50; B.-G., No. 5, p. 6. The only 
difference in the copies is that the B.-G. has a signature 
of one flat only, 

No. 26, “ Mit Fried’ und Freud’ ich fahr dahin” :— 














* Augener’s Edition, No. 9817. 
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Peters, No. 41, p. 42; B.-G., No. 18, p. 24. There is 
no key signature in these two editions. In bar 1, line 3, 
p. 998, the sharps in the third beat, both staves, are sug- 
gested by being placed over or under the notes in the 
B.-G., whilst they are taken for granted in the other 
editions. The last bar of the same page, top stave, third 
beat, reads in Best as (a), and in the others as (4) :— 








In the first bar, p. 999, Best, second voice, the first 4 
is flat; in the other copies it isnatural. Bar 1, 1. 3, same 
page, has a note, d, crotchet, for the second voice under 
the cantus firmus, but in the other copies, the / of the 
melody is doubled in the unison. The eighth note for 
the pedal, 4, in the same bar, is, in Best, queried natural, 
but it is marked flat in Peters and the B.-G. 

No. 27, “ Wir Christenleut ” :— 


Ex, 325. 
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Peters, No. 55, p. 58; B.-G., No. 14, p. 16. In these 
editions the time signature is C, with beats of a simple 
crotchet ; but in the counterpoint the dotted crotchet beat 
isemployed. In the B.-G. the signature has only one 
flat, and as that edition is presumably closely in accord 
with the autograph, end an early copy made by Johann 
Christoph Oley, organist at Aschersleben (died 1789), it 
shows what trouble this abbreviated signature occasion- 
ally caused—the sign of inflection having to be placed 
before the note e no fewer than eighteen times (in one 
part or other), in the first four bars. Beyond these points 
the texts agree, but in Best a bind is wanted over the two 
s, middle stave, 1. 3, b. 2, first page of the prelude. 

No. 28, “ Ach Gott und Herr” :— 

__ Ex. 326. 
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This prelude is not in the little organ book. It will be 
found among the greater preludes in Peters, Vol. VI, 
No. 1, p. 3; and in the B.-G., Vol. XL., part I., p. 5, of 
the preludes in Kirnberger’s collection. There is only 
one point to notice, and that is not a textual divergence so 
much as a difference in the distribution or placing of the 
parts. It will be found in Best, p. 1003, |. 2, b. 3 and 4, 
as (a) ; in Peters, as (4); and in the B.-G., as (c) :— 



































t—q | Two bars later is a more distinct variant. 





This is, truly, a small matter, but it shows the ingen- 
uity of the various copyists, if nothing else. Ernst 
Naumann, in his preface to the B.-G. vol., cites sixteen 
copies or editions of this prelude. In the third line of the 
same page in Best, the first note, middle stave, is a 
quaver ; in the other texts it is a crotchet. 

No. 29, “ Helft mir Gottes Giite preisen ” :— 


- 328. 
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We come back to the shorter preludes and the little 
organ book, Peters, V. No. 21, p. 23; B.-G. XXV., No. 


15, p- 18. There is no discrepancy discoverable in the 
three texts. 


No. 30, “‘ Es ist das Heil uns kommen her” :— 











Ex. 329. 








Peters, No. 16, p. 18; B.-G., No. 40, p. §4. Beyond 
the remark that these two editions have a four-bar section 
with repeat marks, and that the Augener edition prints 
the eight bars in full, there is nothing to point to in the 
way of divergence of the texts. 

No. 31, “ Christus, der uns selig macht” :— 


eligi pes 


Peters, No. 8, p. 10; B.-G., No. 22, p. 30. There are 
some important deviations to be met with in this prelude. 
A slight difference is found on p. 1009, |. 2, b. 2. In the 
third beat, second voice, the g of the semiquaver group 
is natural ; in the other editions the note is marked sharp. 
The third and 
fourth beats, middle stave, read in Best and Peters as (c), 
and in the B.-G. as (4) :— 








Ex. 331. 
(4) = 


In the first bar of the bottom line, pedal, second beat, 
the B.-G. has two quavers, instead of the dotted quaver 
and semiquaver. Two small matters of notation differ in 
Best and Peters, in the second bar, top stave, and last 
bar, middle. In the first case—third beat—Peters has a 
quaver rest instead of the note, d, in the second, Best 
inserts a semiquaver rest at the beginning of the second 
beat, where an extra part is introduced. The last four 


| bars of this prelude differ so greatly in the B.-G. copy 


that the extract is given here so that the student can 
compare the Best edition with it. So far as I can make 
out the editor’s terminology in the preface, I take it that 
a kind of Tablature is found in the autograph, but that 
the figures are scarcely legible, and that the editor of the 
Peters edition had not very happily solved the difficulty 
presented him. The difference lies in the middle parts, 
which are less elaborate than in the Peters and Augener 
editions :— 
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STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 
(To be continued.) 








PETITION ON THE COPYRIGHT BILL.* 


(1839.) 
To the Honourable the Commons of England in Parlia- 
ment assembled, the Petition of Thomas Carlyle, a 
Writer of Books, 
Humbly showeth, 

That your petitioner has written certain books, being 
incited thereto by various innocent or laudable considera- 
tions, chiefly by the thought that said books might in the 
end be found to be worth something. 

That your petitioner had not the happiness to receive 
from Mr. Thomas Tegg, or any Publisher, Republisher, 
Printer, Bookseller, Bookbuyer, or other the like man or 
body of men, any encouragement or countenance in 
writing of said books, or to discern any chance of receiv- 
ing such; but wrote them by effort of his own and the 
favour of Heaven. 

That all useful labour is worthy of recompense ; that 
all honest labour is worthy of the chance of recompense ; 
that the giving and assuring to each man what recompense 
his labour has actually merited, may be said to be the 
business of all Legislation, Polity, Government and 
Social Arrangement whatsoever among men ;—a business 
indispensable ‘o attempt, impossible to accomplish accu- 
rately, difficuit to accomplish without inaccuracies that 
become enormous, insupportable, and the parent of Social 
Confusions which never altogether end. 

That your petitioner does not undertake to say what 
recompense in money this labour of his may deserve ; 
whether it deserves any recompense in money, or whether 
money in any quantity could hire him to do the like. 

That this his labour has found hitherto, in money or 
money’s worth, small recompense or none ; that he is by 
no means sure of its ever finding recompense, but thinks 
that, if so, it will be at a distant time, when he, the 
labourer, will probably no longer be in need of money, 
and those dear to him will still be in need of it. 

That the law does at least protect all persons in selling 
the production of their labour at what they can get for it, 
in all market-places, to all lengths of time. Much more 
than this the law does to many, but so much it does to 
all, and less than this to none. 

That your petitioner cannot discover himself to have 
done unlawfully in this his said labour of writing books, 
or to have become criminal, or have forfeited the law’s 
protection thereby. Contrariwise your petitioner believes 





* The rg a question being once more one of the topics of the day, 
we print this letter of Carlyle’s, being sure that it will interest our reader 


firmly that he is innocent in said labour ; that if he be 
found in the long run to have written a genuine enduring 
book, his merit therein, and desert towards England and 
English and other men, will be considerable, not easily 
estimable in money ; that on the other hand, if his book 
proves false and ephemeral, he and it will be abolished 
and forgotten, and no harm done. 

That, in this manner, your petitioner plays no unfair 
game against the world; his stake being life itself, so to 
speak (for the penalty is death by starvation), and the 
world’s stake nothing till once it see the dice. thrown ; so 
that in any case the world cannot lose. 

That in the happy and long-doubtful event of the 
game’s going in his favour, your petitioner submits that 
the small winnings thereof do belong to him or his, and 
that no other mortal has justly either part or lot in them 
at all, now, henceforth or forever. 

May it therefore please your Honourable House to pro- 
tect him in said happy and long-doubtful event ; and (by 
passing your Copyright Bill) forbid all Thomas Teggs 
and other extraneous persons, entirely unconcerned in 
this adventure of his, to steal from him his small winnings, 
for the space of sixty years at shortest. After sixty years, 
unless your Honourable House provide otherwise, they 
may begin to steal. 

And your petitioner will ever pray. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, 


LETTER FROM LEIPZIG, 


Nor a month passes without a new opera being produced by 
the theatre direction. It may be that the latter find it to their 
advantage to constantly bring out novelties, for a ** premiére ” 
almost without exception attracts a full house. But neither 
artists nor composers are benefited by this pursuit of novelty, 
for the former cannot throw themselves sufficiently into their 
parts, nor work at their further improvement, while composers 
must see that their works will be obliged, after a few perform- 
ances, to make way for the next novelty. We seldom have 
more than four or five representations of a new opera; even the 
Evangelimann, though played to well-filled houses in Vienna, 
Berlin, and Dresden, was thrown aside after three performances. 
As regards the last novelty, the two-act opera, La Festa del 
Carro, by Buongiorno, a young Italian of whom previously 
nothing was known in Germany, we found it an imitation of 
Mascagni and Leoncavallo, the composer having carried realizm 
on the stage to extremes and surpassed his models. It is 
inconceivable that it could be carried further! Even the 
accordion was brought on the stage, while side by side with 
the Ave Maria is the most trivial music. A_perjured 
maid, a seducer and seduced, homicide and deadly sin, comic 
street-performers, brigands—in short, everything imaginable is 
presented to the spectators, while a rough wind-band on the 
stage and the orchestra in front of it make such a noise that one 
is quite stupefied. Of course, the orchestra is treated with skill, 
but for the rest everything is rather amateurish. The public did 
not seem to take to it, and even the moderate applause at the 
end of the second act met with some opposition ; the perform- 
ance, also, was only moderately good. In most of the numbers 
the rhythm was objectionable, but I do not think I am wrong 
in believing that the composer changes from one kind of time to 
another in a most unusual manner. 

From Thursday, May 28th, to Monday, June Ist, there was 
an *‘ Allgemeines Deutsches Musikfest ” in Leipzig, held by the 
Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik-Verein. It must indeed cause 
surprise that at a ‘German musical festival” there were no 
less than twenty-four compositions by composers who are 10! 
Germans. To every unprejudiced hearer it must, moreover, 
seem strange that Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann were ignored. The festival began 
with the successful performance of Reznicek’s Donna Diana, 
which we mentioned before. Then followed, on May 29th, a 





chamber music concert consisting of :—String quartet, Op. 35, 
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by Felix Draesecke, played by Herren Prill, Rother, Unken- 
stein, and Wille ; five ‘‘ Gesangstiicke” with piano, by Eugen 
Lindner; sonata for piano and clarinet, Op. 120, No. 2, b 
Brahms, played by Herren d’Albert and Miihlfeld ; Lieder by 
Lassen and Brahms, sung by Fri. Osborne; piano quartet, 
Op. 6, by Heinrich XXIV., Prince of Reuss, played by the 
composer and Herren Prill, Unkenstein, and Wille. Draesecke 
is a composer of enormous knowledge and noble aims, but alas! 
he does not possess the gift of invention, and has no feeling for 
simple beauty. The first movement and the Scherzo are the 
most pleasing, the Finale is less so, and the Adagio least of all. 
The Brahms sonata has already received recognition on the 
occasion of its performance at the Gewandhaus by the composer 
himself, and the quartet by the Prince of Reuss made a very 
agreeable impression. Less agreeable was that made by Lind- 
ner’s ‘* Gesangstiicke,” although they were excellently inter- 
preted by the fine baritone from Dresden, Herr Carl Scheide- 
mantel. The instrumentalists must be spoken of in very high 
terms ; they were brilliant, without exception. In the evening 
of the same day a “‘ grand concert ” was held in the Gewand- 
haus, under Herr Nikisch, The programme comprised :— 
Symphony No. 1, Brahms; Suite in p, Reznicek ; scene from 
Ghismonda, d’ Albert (Frau d’Albert and Herr Anthes) ; ‘* Don 
Juan,” Richard Strauss; Lieder, Liszt, d’Albert, and Jensen 
(Frau d’Albert) ; ‘*Danse Macabre” for piano and orchestra, 
Liszt (Herr d’Albert); ‘* Kaisermarsch,’”? Wagner. Reznicek’s 
new Suite, conducted by the composer himself, belongs to the 
better class of light music, and made a very agreeable im- 
pression. It was very well executed, as were also the other 
pieces. Diametrically opposite to this Suite are such com- 
positions as ‘Don Juan” by Strauss, the scene by d'Albert, 
and ‘* Danse Macabre ”’ by Liszt, which are devoted far less to 
the beautiful than to the strange and novel. 

On the following day two more concerts were given—one of 
chamber music in the forenoon, the other a “grand ”’ concert at 
the theatre under Herren Nikisch and Panzner. At the former, 
string quartets by Bendl, Dvorak, and Tschaikowsky were 
heard, the last-named being the most valuable of the three. 
They were excellently performed by the Bohemian String 
Quartet (Herren Hofmann, Suk, Nedbal, and Wihan). The 
programme was unnecessarily protracted by the insertion of 
Lieder by d’Albert and Peter Cornelius, sung by Frau d’ Albert. 
The evening concert began with the Symphony in B minor by 
Borodin, a spirited and fascinating work in places. The only 
other purely orchestral work was the well-known ‘‘ Kamarins- 
kaja” by Glinka; in addition we had operatic fragments and 
Lieder by Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, and Glinka fairly well 
rendered by Frau Baumann, Frl. Osborne, Donges, and Beuer, 
and Herren Merkel and Wittekopf. 

On Sunday, May 3!st, an historical chamber-music concert 
was given in the small room of the Gewandhaus, under Dr. 
Paul Klengel. The programme was composed of vocal num- 
bers by Marenzio, Morley, Hasler, Lotti, Tenaglia, A. Scarlatti, 
Carissimi, Caldara, Paisiello, Albert, Kriiger, Gorner; and 
instrumental pieces by Muffat, Locatelli, Frederick the Great, 
Quantz, J. S. Bach, and Handel. Besides the chorus the per- 
formers were Frauen Baumann and Metzler-Léwy, Fri. Toula, 
and Herren Prill, Wille, Schwedler, Dierich, Pinks, and Borchers. 
To the majority of the audience most of the music was new, and 
the compiling of the programme was the work of an excellent 
music-historian. 

On Monday morning the Royal Conservatorium gave a 
matinée in honour of the artists belonging to the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musik-Verein in the rooms of the Conservatorium, 
and Volkmann's music to Richard J/J. was performed. Present 
students of the institution alone took part in the performance, 
to the number of eighty-three, and it was (under the leadership 
of Capellmeister Hans Sitt) so excellent as to be a surprise to 
strangers. We who are Jamiliar with the institution have often 
before had occasion*to admire the executive ability of the 
orchestra. 

The wind-up of the musical festival was a sacred concert on 
Monday evening, with Liszt’s ‘‘ Graner Festmesse” and Ber- 
lioz’s Ze Deum, the choir being formed by the Riedel-Verein, 
while the solo parts were confided to Frl. Geyer, Frau Metzler- 
Léwy, Herren Dierich and Wittekopf. St. Thomas’s Church 









was hardly half filled, and all the concerts, with the exception 
of those in the smaller rooms, were either but modeiately well 


y | or very thinly attended. We think this proves that the com- 


mittee has been too partial in making up the programmes. 
For there is always a large portion of the public that would like 
to hear, during the eight performances of a musical festival, a 
great work, also, of one of our greater German masters, and 
that is of the opinion that if such living composers as d’ Albert 
and Reznicek are repeatedly brought forward, and such little- 
known composers as Lindner and Bendl are considered worthy 
of a place, room might also be found for masters like Max 
Bruch, Goldmark, Rheinberger, Bargiel, Vierling, and the like. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


’CELLISTS now have their turn again at last, for this 
month’s. music supplement consists of an extract from 
Carl Schroeder’s “ Concertstiick,” Op. 68, for violoncello 
and piano. The extract in question is the fine Adagio 
in D major, following an animated opening movement in 
A minor, and in its turn followed by a bridge-passage for 
the piano leading to a return of the first subject in the 
original key. Professor Schroeder’s name must be so 
familiar to our readers in connection with his valuable 
editions of old ’cello music and his instructive “ Cate- 
chisms ” of Violin- and Violoncello-playing, that they will 
hardly need to be reminded that anything from the pen 
of such an one, who is in addition an experienced ’cellist 
and Court Capellmeister of Sondershausen orchestra, is 
sure to be not only musicianly but eminently practical. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
; €nditions, 


—.— 


Suite in E minor for the Organ. By MAX REGER. 
(Edition No. 5826; net 2s. 6d.) London: Augener 
&C 


0. 
“To the MJunes of J. S. Bach” is inscribed at the head 
of this Suite; and one can well understand that Mr. 
Reger put forth his full strength, so as to make his music 
as worthy as possible of the composer with whose name 
it is associated. Then again, Mr. Reger has shown in 
various works that he has a skilful pen, and that his 
knowledge of harmony, of counterpoint, canon, and fugue, 
and of part-writing generally, is deep; the boldness of 
his inscription is therefore in large measure justified. 
The stately Prelude and solid Fugue with which the 
Suite opens; the Adagio, with its polyphonic writing 
and clever introduction of a well-known Chorale; the 
Intermezzo, with its close canonic imitations and effective 
contrasting episodes ; the Trio, still with imitation ; and 
the closing Passacaglia, in which elaborate workings of 
figures, broad harmonies, and running passages are heard 
over, and even under, the characteristic dasso ostinato 
with which the movement opens—all sections, in fact, 
of the work show learning and earnestness. How far 
the composer, in his enthusiasm, has produced music 
which savours of science rather than inspiration may, 
however, be open to question. Yet it is only fair to 
the composer to say, that until the difficulties of reading 
and execution—and these are by no means slight—are 
mastered, and until the displays of learning have become 
sufficiently familiar to enable one to listen to the music 
without conscious intellectual effort, it would scarcely be 
right to form a decided opinion : through hasty judgment, 
some even of Bach’s grandest fugues have been pro- 





nounced clever but dry. 
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New Pianoforte School (Neue Klavierschule). By Dr. 
H. RIEMANN. Step 1, Part I.: Elementary. 
(Edition No. 63714; net 1s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

THIs first part deals with the rudiments of music, and 

in regard to such matters there is, of course, nothing new 

to disclose. An author may, however, display individu- 
ality even in dealing with a familiar subject, and Dr. 

Riemann has a way of his own. For instance, he makes 

mention of ¢en /ines arranged in two groups of five each, 

and of a partly drawn-out intermediate line ; and thus 
the pupil gets a clear idea, from the very outset, of the 
treble and bass staves being merely parts of a whole. 

Then again, the derivation of the sign for the G clef from 

the letter G impresses the meaning of that sign upon the 

memory. Once more, the names of the notes on the 
various spaces and lines are taught, not parrot-like, one 
after the other, but in order of importance ; and a start 
is made from the middle c. This First Step deals with 
the keyboard, the musical alphabet, notes, time, modes, 
and even ornaments. In connection with the last-named, 
some little pieces are given by way of illustration, and 
among them is to be found a Rigaudon by Purcell, taken 
from “ Musick’s Handmaid,” slightly altered on account 
of stretches ; it is probably the first time any of Purcell’s 
music ever found its way into an instruction book. 

There are many little exercises with names now not 

very familiar—Tiirk, Stamitz, Riepel, etc., all carefully 

phrased and fingered; also some excellent canons, 
without name, probably from the author’s pen. There 

is a useful table of signs of expression. P 





Symphonies by Beethoven. Arranged for piano‘orte duet 
by E. PAUER. No. 9 in D minor, Op. 125. (Edition 
No. 85172, net 1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 
WE need hardly remind our readers that with the appear- 
ance of this thick volume containing the ninth and last 
symphony of Beethoven (the ‘“ Choral”), Professor E. 
Pauer’s task of preparing a new arrangement for piano- 
forte duet of the complete symphonies comes to an end. 
All who play from this edition ia the future will admit 
that it is marvellously well got up in every respect, 
especially when one considers the price—one shilling 
each for Nos, 1 to 8 and eighteenpence for No.9. The 
notion of publishing these works separately, in the cheap 
edition, will, for more reasons than one, commend itself 
to pianoforte players. The issue will, no doubt, give a 
new impetus to the wider appreciation of these great 
master works among the people. 


Am Abend. Melody for the pianoforte. By F. KIRCHNER. 
Op. 641. London: Augener & Co. 

KIRCHNER hits off another of his graceful little melodies 

for the pianoforte, and affords the youthful player an 


opportunity to improve his ¢echnigue at the same time ;. 


not by means of any difficult matter introduced into the 
piece, but by the, manner in which the melody is set in 
the right hand. It would be mere repetition to write on 
the merits of this composer’s work, which amply fulfils 
the requirements of a vast number of teachers, especially 
those employed in school work. 

Gavotte heroigue pour Piano, Par ANTON STRELEZKI. 

London : Augener & Co. 

ONE noticeable feature about Strelezki’s later pieces is 
that they are easier to play than most of his earlier essays. 
At the same time, they are none the less effective, as this 
gavotte proves, for it displays a degree of skill in the art 
of composition above most of the music of the class of 
Salon pieces to which it belongs. Others will agree with 











us in 


assing a favourable verdict on this and similar 
pieces by Strelezki, as they come well within the powers 
of those for whom they are intended. We strongly 
recommend the “ Gavotte heroique ” to teachers. 


Cecilia. A collection of organ pieces in diverse styles. 
Edited by W.T. BEsT. Book LVI. (Edition No. 
5856; net 1s.) London: Augener & Co, 

Book 56 of Best’s collection of organ compositions 

contains a fantasia by Cherubini, written on chromatic 

chords in the learned style peculiar to this composer, an 1 

introducing at the close two excellent examples of organ 

point on the dominant and tonic. The second piece is a 

fugue in four parts, by G. E. Eberlin—interesting and by 

no means difficult. The last piece is a canzone by 

Domenico Zipoli (1716), a good example of the old 

diatonic style. 

The student should notice the points of contrast be- 
tween the first piece and the last. 


Two Romantic Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. (Lament 
and Merrymaking.) . By S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
Op. 9. (Edition No. 7352; net 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

WE are pleased to see that the publishers have thought 
fit to publish these two effective compositions by an 
English composer in one volume, and include them in 
their cheap edition. We were very much taken with 
these pieces when they first appeared a few months ago, 
and expressed a wish at the time that violin players 
would give them careful consideration on account of 
their intrinsic worth. The appearance of this new edition 
seems to point to the fact that they have already met 
with appreciation, and if this be the case, we heartily 
congratulate Mr. Coleridge-Taylor on the reception ac- 
corded to his pieces ; his success is well-merited. 





Andante Religioso for Violin and Pianoforte. By G. DE 

ANGELIS. Op. 7. London: Augener & Co. 
THIS piece, in the hands of a capable player, affords an 
opportunity for expressive and fervent interpretation. It 
lies mostly in the higher positions, and is conspicuous 
among similar compositions of its class for the beauty of 
the sentiment which it conveys to the hearer from be- 
ginning to end. A chain of shakes occurs once in the 
course of the piece, but with this exception there is little 
technical difficulty to overcome; it may be regarded 
rather in the light of a study in style. 


En Valsant (Morceau de Salon pour Violon et Piano). 

Par ANTON STRELEZKI. London: Augener & Co. 
THE melodies of this piece bear a strong resemblance to 
those of the favourite ball-room valses of the day, of a 
plaintive or dreamy character. The piece is pleasing 
without being difficult; and as the bowing and fingering 
are carefully indicated, it will serve either for Salon per- 
formance or for teaching purposes. 


Concertstiick for Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accompani- 

ment. By CARL SCHROEDER. Op. 68. (Edition 

No. 9288; net 1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 
THIs piece was first published about two years ago, since 
when it has probably found many admirers. We are no 
less impressed with it than we were on the former occa- 
sion, the Adagio especially having charms for us which 
we recall to mind on hearing it again. As a concert 
piece, it affords sufficiently wide scope for the display of 
technical skill and the power of interpretation, and this, 
of course, is the primary object of such compositions. 
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Select Pieces for Viola and Pianoforte in Progressive 
Order. Arranged and supplemented with marks of 
bowing and expression. By EMIL KREUZ. Series 
I]. Viola part in the first three positions. London: 
Augener & Co. 

OvuT of ten selected pieces for viola and pianoforte, 

particular attention is directed to the following :—No. 4o, 

Rondino, by Hermann; No. 42, Sonata in four move- 

ments, by Handel; and No. 45, Marchenbild, by Schu- 

mann, as being more than usually effective for the 
instrument. The remaining numbers are mostly arrange- 
ments of well-known pianoforte pieces and songs, edited 
and fingered in a manner approved of by professors of 
the present day. They cémprise:—Cavatina, by Stre- 
lezki (36); Song without words, No. 25, Mendelssohn 

(37); Sketch, by E. Kreuz (38); Serenade, by Schubert 

(39); Christmas pieces, by Mendelssohn (41); Air from 

Haydn’s Creation (43); Song without words, No. 13, by 

Mendelssohn (44). Messrs. Augener & Co. have lately 

added many useful pieces and studies to their list of 

viola music; violists would do well, therefore, to glance 
over their catalogue, as they need not be without music 
in the future. ee 

The Throstl. Song. By E. SWEPSTONE. 
Augener & Co, 

THIS pretty setting of Lord Tennyson’s words claims our 

attention and that of mezzo-soprano singers in particular 

who can appreciate an unconventional little song on 
account of its chaste melody and of the characteristic 
part assigned to the accompanist. We hope the song 
will be received with every mark of favour, and that the 
composer will be encouraged to write others of still 
greater merit. The compass of the voice part is from 

Cc to G. : Sree 

Zwoilf Lieder fiir tiefe oder mittlere Stimme, Von 
RICHARD GOMPERTZ. (Edition No. 88314, 4, c; 
3 books, each net 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

AFTER Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Brahms, 

Grieg, and many other distinguished composers, it 

seems as if the song department of musical literature were 

well-nigh exhausted—as if, indeed, all that could be said 

had been said. But, though a composer may not be a 

second Schubert or Schumann, he may possess a certain 

individuality, and show taste, refinement, and skill in 
displaying that individuality to its best advantage. Mr. 

Gompertz is such a one. His music, which bears traces 

of strong thought and deep feeling, is highly interesting. 

It cannot be taken in at a glance, for the rhythm is at 
times complex, and the harmonic colouring elaborate ; it 
is, indeed, open to question whether the composer has 
not occasionally indulged a little too much in fine-graining. 
He has but one aim—viz. to intensify the meaning of the 
words, Mr. Gompertz has selected good German poems, 
of which excellent translations are given by Lady Mac- 
farren; and it is curious to note how his inclination goes 
in the direction of words of pensive, and even sad charac- 
ter. Thus we have as titles: “The forsaken one,” 
“ Once plighted, then slighted,” “ Ne’er to meet again.” 
The independent pianoforte accompaniments are full of 
delicate details, and for their due rendering they 
demand not only skilful, but sympathetic fingers. But 
now a word or two respecting the numbers which have 
most taken our fancy. The setting of Heine’s poem, 
“Wand’l ich in den Wald des Abends” (No. 4), is most 
expressive; wood-wandering in the twilight is a subject 
which lends itself well to musical treatment. No. 7, 
‘* Schau ich ihm in’s dunkle Auge,” words by Siebel, one 
of the simplest of the set, is calm and tender. In Book 
3, “Schlaflied” (Lullaby) and “ Heimliche Liebe” 


London : 


Harmony Simplified; or, the Theory of the Tonal Functions 
of Chords. By Dr. HUGO RIEMANN. Translated 
by the Rev. H. BEWERUNGE. (Edition No. 9198; 
bound net 4s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THERE are two sentences in the introductory chapter 
which succinctly indicate the principles on which this 
volume is based. The first runs thus :— 

‘*There are only two kinds of clangs: overclangs and under- 
clangs; all dissonant chords are to be conceived, explained, and 
indicated as modifications of overclangs and underclangs.” 

And the second :— 

‘*There are only three kinds of tonal functions (significance 
within the key)—namely, tonic, dominant, and subdominant, In 
the change of these functions lies the essence of modulation.” 
From these two sentences we gather something of the 
meaning of the qualifying word in the title of the volume: 
the material on which Dr, Riemann bases his system is, 
indeed, simple. But the title will appear somewhat of a 
misnomer until the student has mastered the terminology 
and chord-signs used by the author ; to puzzle over the 
meaning of terms while trying to follow his line of argu- 
ment would prove perplexing in the highest degree. 
Help, however, has been given to readers; a chapter 
explaining such matters is placed at the end of the book ; 
and though last, should be read first. The terms “ over- 
clang” and “ underclang,” for instance, in the first of the 
sentences quoted above, might trouble a student ; but 
from the moment he knew that they stood respectively 
for “ major chord” and “minor chord” they would cease 
to prove stumbling-blocks. Our author follows Moritz 
Hauptmann in declaring that “there are only three 
directly intelligible intervals: octave, (major) third, and 
(perfect) fifth.” To perceive clearly the meaning of this, 
and many other things in the book, the dual foundation 
of Dr. Riemann’s system of harmony must be thoroughly 
realized—a system of which Tartini, who died one 
hundred and twenty-six years ago, may be considered 
the first exponent. The under as well as the overtone 
series is taken into consideration. With regard to 
musical systems based on harmonics, theorists have 
been forced to make a selection, or, to quote Dr. 
Riemann’s words: “We must make a stop somewhere.” 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find different opinions 
as to the right place to stop. Our author is satisfied 
with the harmonics which form a major triad ; the minor 
triad, obtained from the undertone series, is regarded as 
a major triad reversed. In the Introduction, overtones 
and undertones, major and minor chords, and the three 
functions are discussed. From these the author pro- 
ceeds in Chapter I. to writing confined to pure princi- 
pal harmonies ; and here are to be found some interesting 
and practical remarks on consecutive fifths and false 
relation. Chapter II. deals with characteristic dis- 
sonances usually associated with the dominants; and 
these are said to be “notes in each case borrowed from 
the other dominant.” Here we find, @ /a Rameau, the 
chord of $, f a, ¢, d, described as a major chord on the 
subdominant, with d borrowed from the upper dominant. 
Chapters II]. and IV. are concerned with passing and 
prepared dissonances, altered chords, modulation, etc. 
One sentence clearly shows Dr. Riemann’s attitude to- 
wards some old systems, and it is therefore well worth 
quoting :-— 

“The method of teaching harmony founded on thorough-biss 
was for a long time at fault, owing to the similarity of the figuring, 
counting from the bass, in putting on the same level chord-forma- 
tions which, according to their harmonic sense (their ‘ function’), 
were of widely different value, and thus in assuming, for each 
degree of the scale, not only a triad, but a chord of the seventh, 
and at the time of the worst formalism (about 1800 A.D.), even a 





(Secret Love) are in many ways attractive 





chord of the eleventh and of the thirteenth,’ 
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It is impossible to enter into detail; for, in order to 
make our meaning clear, we should have to commence 
with definitions of certain terms ; and that alone would 
demand much space. Dr. Riemann’s system of harmony 
demands, for proper discussion, a special article, or, we 
might almost say, special articles. It is needless to en- 
large upon the author’s merits, for in many ways he has 
proved himself a deep thinker and a close reasoner. 
That his book is well worth reading will be acknowledged 
by all serious musicians—perhaps most fully by those 
who most dissent from him. The translator, the Rev. H. 
Bewerunge, may be congratulated on the success with 
which he has carried out a task bristling with difficulties. 
The volume is dedicated by the author to Professor 
Prout, “ the distinguished pioneer of musical progress.” 








Che Opera Season. 


The koyer, Covent Garden Theatre, 

June 22, 1896, 
DEAR Mr. EDITOR,—Since my last letter was sent in, 
the principal “ events” at Covent Garden have been 
the performances of Zannhduser, Die Meistersinger, Die 
Walkiire, and Martha. The inclusion of the last great 
work of art in my list may possibly amaze you; but let 
me beg you—if the request be not rude—to sit on the 
safety-valve of your boiling spirit for a few minutes, and 
presently it will appear that there is a method in my 
madness. But before proceeding to demonstrate so 
interesting a truth, let me give a (I hope) sufficiently 
brief account of the performances of the other operas 
above mentioned. 

Until the performance of Zannhduser, nothing of any 
real note had taken place at Covent Garden ; and, to me 
atleast, Zanmnhduser came as something ofa‘surprise. For 
when it was played last year, with Alvarez in the title-7d/e, 
that gentleman was a hundred thousand miles from pleas- 
ing me; and it was on that occasion the famous incident 
occurred in which Venus, instead of vanishing in the 
last act, was left stranded and squealing to the scene- 
shifters. But at the first performance of the work this 
year Alvarez had immeasurably improved; the Venus 
was not so bad; and if Wolfram posed far too much 
and thought far too little of his part, and.the Minstrels 
were on the whole a trifle shabby, Plancon made a most 
admirable Landgrav, and Eames, in her way, a charm- 
ing Elizabeth. But Alvarez was the hero of the evening. 
Of course, he weakened the effect of the first scene by 
leaving poor Venus in the middle of the stage, and 
marching down to the footlights to tell the band that he 
must leave them at once; and Venus did not vastly 
improve matters by leaving him, in turn, in the middle 
of the stage and coming down to the footlights to tell 
the band that if they left her she would take a fearful 
revenge on them some day; but as this is the conven- 
tional way of doing things in Italian opera, there is 
nothing that one can do save sit tight and enjoy oneself 
as one best may. Ancona’s Wolfram, of course, does 
not compare with Bispham’s. Ancona has a fine voice, 
but he makes no difference between his Wolfram and his 
Rigoletto, his Rigoletto and his Amonasro: all his 
impersonations alike are only Ancona. Still, he sings 
well, and is much more tolerable than some of the 
Covent Garden baritones ; and if only he woudd repress 
that irrepressible jerkiness of gesture, those abrupt and 
meaningless turnings and twistings of his head, and cure 
himself of the habit of letting his eyeballs nearly start 
from his head when nothing is the matter, his Wolfram 





would be, in its way, pleasing. At present it is not ; for 
Wolfram is the sedatest, most stately, least galvanic, of 
all Wagner’s characters. However, I will not cease to 
hope for improvement in the respects I have mentioned. 
Plancon’s Landgrav was fine in its regal stateliness, and, 
of course, he always sings with nobility of feeling, as well 
as with a rich and sonorous tone, so that it would be a 
pleasure to hear if he were doing nothing more than scales 
or solfeggi. Madame Eames’s Elizabeth was, as I have 
said, charming, but at the same time strangely cold. 
This lady, indeed, is the chilliest actress now engaged at 
Covent Garden: she seems to find it impossible to get 
any human warmth into her acting, or her singing, or 
her own personality as apart from her artistic work. 
But listening merely to her singing, how lovely is every 
tone, how exquisitely finished every phrase, every turn of 
the melody! For the sake of that one forgave her chilly 
welcome to Tannhiuser, her deliberate coolness in inter- 
ceding for his life, her self-consciousness as she prayed 
to the Virgin and then went home to die. But, to return 
to Alvarez, he eclipsed all but Eames, and nearly eclipsed 
her, in that gigantic Finale to the second act, and he did 
it in a way that revealed the personal power of the man 
and showed, at the same time, that he neither knew nor 
cared for Wagner’s intentions. Wagner, as we know, 
wanted that scene to be acfed—wanted Tannhiauser to 
fall from the mad exaltation in which he sings the hymn 
to Venus to the lowest depth of despair when the mad 
fit passes and he realizes that he has lost his friends, 
lost Elizabeth, lost all! Well, Alvarez did not act at all ; 
but he sang the Venus hymn with enormous fire, and 
then came down to the footlights and showed his despair 
simply by sheer force of most splendid singing. It was 
entirely wrong, for Tannhauser should not have energy 
at that moment to sing with the force Alvarez used. Yet 
it achieved its end ; it really conveyed the emotion that 
Wagner put into the music ; one felt, in spite of Alvarez 
standing there before us, upright, dominating, in mag- 
nificent health and strength, that here was the utterance 
of heart-broken despair. It is in this way that a great 
singer hypnotises us into believing that he is acting well, 
just as a really great actor in his place might have 
persuaded us that he was singing well, even though his 
voice and technique were the most wretched in the 
world. It was the highest performance Alvarez has yet 
given us, but the sort of performance that is hit or miss. 
He managed to pull it off; but had he missed, his failure 
would have been unspeakable. The safe plan, of course, 
is to expend less energy and do the thing in the way 
Wagner intended ; but, while saying this, I cannot help 
a feeling of gratefulness to Alvarez for showing us what 
can be achieved in his way. 

The Zannhdiuser performance was a superb one, but 
that which touched the topmost pinnacle of perfection 
was Die Meistersinger. \f I live to be a hundred (and 
musical critics do seem to live and write for ever), at that 
advanced age I will doubtless still bore my cronies by 
prating of the glories of that evening—of Jean de Reszke’s 
Walther, of Edouard de Reszke’s Sachs, of Madame 
Eames’s Eva, of David Bispham’s—no, not of Bispham’s 
Beckmesser, which was the least satisfactory piece of 
work this splendid artist has yet given us. And it was 
obvious enough to the dullest why the performance was 
so enthralling in its perfect loveliness. Compared with 
Tannhduser, there is no drama in Die Meistersinger ; it 
is a string of wonderful songs about the spring, about 
love, about the old master-singers of Niiremberg, about 
old Niiremberg itself. Some of the songs are sung by 
Walther, or Sachs, or Eva, and many of them are sung by 
the orchestra, whose accompaniments throughout are an 
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endless song. Who that has heard this opera can forget 
the music that wells out, like a scent of the elder-tree, 
whenever the Night Watchman has blown that horn of 
his, that is like a scent rising from an old-world garden 
in the days when steam-engines, factories, County 
‘Council elections, and dust, and fuss, and hurry, and 
glare did not exist to worry mankind from birth to the 
grave? Or, again, the phrase that serves to depict old- 
world Niiremberg—how penetrating it is, how vivid is 
the vision it calls up! Depend upon it, Wagner knew 
what he was about when he put no story to speak of into 
Die Meistersinger ; it would merely have interfered with 
the quiet lyrical charm of which the opera is fulfilled. 
So we know from the outset that the stream of Walther’s 
and Eva’s love, though it may not flow smooth, is bound 
to reach the sea at last, and not get diverted into some 
chasm leading merely to the bowels of the earth ; that 
Beckmesser is bound to make a fool of himself and get 
turned out of the story in ignominy ; that nothing par- 
ticular will happen to mar the happiness of the gang of 
master-singers. And, sure enough, everything does go 
well : Walther’s singing before the master-singers, their 
rejection of him, his courtship and proposed elopement 
with Eva, the interference in that plan by Sachs, Beck- 
messer’s serenade and David's interference, the subse- 
quent street row, Sachs’s plan for gaining Walther the 
prize of Eva’s hand, its successful carrying out, are just 
interesting enough to hold our attention to the proceed. 
ings on the stage while we are listening to that marvel- 
lous stream of melody. And since there is little drama, 
little acting can be required ; and since there is much 
song, a good deal of the best singing is required ; and so 
(note how carefully I lead you, step by step, to the final 
conclusion) it seems that Lie Meistersinger is precisely 
the opera in which Italian opera singers can do their 
best with the best effect, for, as I have already pro- 
claimed, some Italian singers can sing as divinely as they 
act atrociously, Even ifthe rendering of 7annhauser had 
been quite as good as that of Die Meistersinger, the latter 
would have seemed the better, for the reasons I have just 
set forth. However, on this occasion they did not even act 
atrociously. What little acting had to be done, they 
did with admirable address. But their singing was the 
attractive thing. Jean sang like an archangel (do arch- 
angels sing?) ; Edouard also sang nobly, and with all the 
necessary arch humour and human warmth demanded by 
the part of Sachs ; Eames’s voice was at its very loveliest ; 
Bauermeister was humorous as Magdelena; and the 
only one who fell the least bit short of what we expect 
of him was Bispham, whose Beckmesser was crude, over- 
done, and boisterous rather than funny. 

Well, it is a matter for regret that the rendering of 
Die Walkiire cannot be spoken of in the same terms of 
praise. But the truth is that the only really competent 
person in the cast was Alvarez, who, much to my surprise, 
acted as finely and with as much intelligence here as he 
had shown unintelligence—wilful unintelligence, that is— 
and had acted poorly in his other parts. His Siegmund 
is not within measurable distance of Mr. Hedmondt’s, 
but compared with the other characters it seemed like 
ferfection itself. I cannot tell why this opera should be 
played in French at all—unless it was to give Alvarez a 
chance of doing Siegmund; and if that was the reason, 
then, seriously, I don’t think Alvarez’s Siegmund worth 
the price. For it means that we have to take Albers 
instead of Bispham for Wotan, Mantelli for Brunnhilde, 
and an unknown and untried (in England) soprano for 
Sieglinda. On the whole, I think, Mr. Editor, that it 
will be best for me not to discuss the performance at all, 


depths on that evening, that it has never done anything 
worse or, I imagine, quite so bad, that the performance 
was as wretched as the performances of Die Meistersinger 
and Zannhduser were excellent. It only remains to show 
that there is a methcd in my madness by explaining why 
I include Martha amongst the notable performances. I 

have shown that Die Meistersinger was the happiest even- 
ing we have had, simply because little acting is required 
and much fine singing ; Martha was just as striking in its 
way, because it showed that really, after all, in spite of 
Wagner, in spite of the later development of the Verdi 

and “ young Italy” opera, the Italian singer remains the 

Italian still. Never again thought I to witness such 

exhibitions of silliness as Martha played by serious artists. 

However, it was done, simply because it offers what the 

Italian singer will have at any cost—a chance of showing 

off his voice, the rapidity of his runs, the evenness of his 

shake, the overwhelming explosion of his high B flat. 

The empty gallery was the best sign connected with the 

thing at all ; for what the gallery will not come to to-day, 

the stalls will refrain from to-morrow. I cannot tell 

why such stuff as Martha should be produced, but, 

speaking without positive information, the reagon would 
seem to be that some of the old subscribers want 

to hear it. Well, if they subscribe they deserve to hear 

what they want ; but I hope they won’t be too clamorous 

and take up too many precious nights of the short enough 

season with the silly stuff that merely pleases silly ears. 

I will not occupy your valuable space with elaborately 
detailed accounts of the smaller—the off—nights, but 
conclude by saying that such works as Rigoletto, Aida, 
La Traviata, and Faust have been well enovgh done, 
and that the band has been excellent for the most part 
under Mancinelli. If my reports appear a little biassed, 
let my signature aad the bias it reveals be remembered 
and carefully allowed for, and you will have a perfectly 
fair notion of the general quality of the work done by 
Covent Garden this last month. 77zs¢an is promised for 
the 26th, and that, with Jean de Reszke in it, ought to 
match Die Meistersinger—Your devoted servant, 
ITALIANOPHILE, 








Concerts, 


—_—~—— 

RICHTER CONCERTS. 

THE popularity of Wagner in this country increases by leaps 
and bounds, At the last Richter Concert at St. James’s Hall, 
on Monday, June 8th, the audience filled the hall to overflowing 
and the famous conductor had the most brilliant reception 
imaginable. Wagner was represented by the Prelude and Death 
Song from 7Zristan und Isolde, the Good Friday music from 
Farsifal, the unearthly and exciting Ride of the Valkyries. 
There were also two ShakespearianZovertures, Xomco and Juliet 
by Tschaikowsky, and Othel/o by Dvorak ; both were fine, but a 
little strange to Londoners. 





MDLLE. LANDI’S CONCERT. 

SELDOM does the concert visitor enjoy such an artistic treat as 
that offered by Mlle. Camilla Landi, at her afternoon concert, 
on Friday, June 12th, at St. James’s Hall. It will be no news 
to lovers of vocal music to say that Mlle. Landi has an extremel 

beautiful Voice, pure, sympathetic and admirably peodacel 
But it is not alone by her~natural gifts, charming as they are, 
that Mile. Landi exercises such a spell upon her hearers ; her 
talents are most varied, and embrace the dramatic effects 
obtainable from the air of Fides in Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte, 
with the lighter graces of modern songs, such as Tosti’s and the 
fanciful compositions of M. Saint-Saéns, whose ‘‘ Bergerie 
Watteau” was delightfully rendered. The old-fashioned Anglo- 
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to Mlle. Landi’s exquisite vocal skill, which added new interest 
to the popular ditties of Mlle. Chaminade. In the melodious 
‘*Chanson de Magali” of Gounod, Mr. Theodore Byard assisted. 
This clever young baritone, who has been singing in English 
opera with success, was most favourably received in songs of 
Massenet and Mile. Chaminade. So great was the impression 
produced by Mile. Landi in Meyerbeer’s air, that the wish was 
expressed by many to hear the gifted young vocalist on the stage. 
But some very successful concert-room singers have found them- 
selves ill at ease upon the stage, and Mlle. Landi may well be 
satisfied with her popularity in her present vocation, wherein she 
is unsurpassed. 


VIOLIN RECITALS. 


THE violin has been a prominent instrument in the musical 
doings of the past month. On the 13th M. Ysaye, the brilliant 
Belgian artist, gave a recital at Queen’s Hall, the last of the 
series, and made good his claim to be regarded as one of the 
greatest living masters of the instrument. If in playing Bach 
he does not quite reach to the solidity and grandeur for which 
Dr. Joachim is renowned, M. Ysaye has so many good qualities, 
such purity of tone and perfect command of finger and bow that 
his fame is assured, and undoubtedly his reputation has greatly 
advanced in this country. M. Ysaye introduced the graceful 
and musicianly Sonata in A for violin and pianoforte by Gabriel 
Fauré, but like so much modern French music the sonata lacks 
individuality. The virtuoso also played the third violin concerto 
of M. Saint-Saéns, a work filled with fiddle difficulties more as- 
tonishing than captivating, but affording the player abundant 
opportunities of proving his command of the instrument. He 
was assisted by M. Théophile Ysaye, an excellent pianist, whose 
rendering of a Prelude, Chorale, and fugue by César Franck 
was interesting, especially also as the music had more solid 
qualities than are usually found in works of the modern French 
school. The pianist, although confronted by great executive 
difficulties, easily and effectively overcame them. Miss Isabel 
McDougall, a new-comer, charmed the audience with her sym- 
pathetic voice and finished style. 





MR. CHARLES GARDNER’S CONCERT. 


THE concert given by Mr. Charles Gardner at Queen’s Hall on 
June 13th merits attention, if only for the love of good music 
always displayed by that excellent musician. Mr. Gardner 
took part in Schumann’s pianoforte quintet, being associated 
with Messrs. Ludwig, Oldaker, Henkel, and Whitehouse. A 
satisfactory rendering was given of Schumann’s beautiful work, 
one of the masterpieces of chamber music. Some pupils of Mr. 
Gardner, Miss Grace M. Hudson, Miss Mary Gould, and his 
daughter, performed, and conclusively proved how well they 
had been trained. In fact, Mr. Gardner is one of the most 
earnest and patient of modern teachers. Mrs. Helen Trust and 
Mr. Arthur Oswald varied the instrumental items by excellent 
singing. 





THE MOTTL CONCERTS. 


THESE concerts came to an end on Thursday, June 11th, at 
Queen’s Hall, with four selections from the Nzlelung’s Ring, 
which is rapidly becoming better known and more highly appre- 
ciated. One drawback was found in the imperfect intonation 
of certain vocalists. The merits of ‘Teutonic artists cannot 
be denied, but they have yet something to learn as vocalists, 
and this was felt rather oppressively at the final Mottl concert, 
save in respect to the wife of the conductor, who was good 
dramatically and vocally. The orchestra was simply mag- 
nificent, and Herr Mottl controlled the performers like the 
musical magician he is. We may expect Herr Mottl in London 
again in the autumn, when we shall have more time to attend 
to his fine concerts, which are a revelation to musical amateurs, 
although, as we have remarked, the singers do not win our 
admiration to the same extent as the instrumental performers. 
Probably that difficulty may be overcome, and if so the only 
excuse for holding aloof from Herr Mottl’s concerts will have 
vanished. In other respects attendance at these concerts is 
equivalent to an art education in the higher departments of 
music. 


THE KNEISEL STRING QUARTETTE. 


Tue Kneisel Quartette party having won a great reputation in 
the United States have journeyed to London, seeking to extend 
their fame, which they are certain to do after such an excellent 


St. James’s Hall. It commenced with a quartet in c sharp 
minor, Op. 17, by the estimable Italian composer Signor 
Sgambati, one of the few musicians of Italy holding to the best 
art traditions. Signor Sgambati’s work was refined, original, 
and effective in the best sense of the word. Two of the move- 
ments, an .4udante sostenuto and Prestissimo, charmed the 
audience, and the Kneisel Quartette came off with flying colours, 
being greeted with prolonged applause. They do not boast of 
a Joachim or Piatti, but the individual executants are extremely 
good, and the ensemble is admirable, as was proved also in 
Beethoven’s G major Quartet, Op. 18, and Schumann’s in 
A major, Op. 41, No. 3. In unity of effect and in giving ex- 
pression to the individuality of each composer, the polished 
performers from Boston could not easily be surpassed. The 
audience was not a very large one, but it will increase when the 
Kneisel Quartette is better known. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIRETY. 


THE concert of Wednesday, June 3rd, was interesting to lovers 
of the pianoforte, as Mr. Mark Hambourg played Rubinstein’s 
Concerto in D minor with complete success, taking no heed of 
the bravura passages, which would be stumbling-blocks to a less 
brilliant performer. Mr. Mark Hambourg must be ‘‘ reckoned 
with ’? among the pianists of the future. Sir A C. Mackenzie’s 
artistic overture 7welfth Night was in the true Shakespearian 
spirit, and was well played The orchestra—perhaps in rivalry 
of M. Lamoureux—took unusual pains with M. Saint-Saéns’ 
ANouet d Omphale, the violins being extremely crisp and decided 
in style The Sisters Ravogli were the vocalists, and had a 
very complimentary reception. An Ave Maria described as 
from Cherubini’s A/edea—-a likely work to contain an Ave 
Maria !—was sung by Sofia Ravogli. The popular contralto 
also sang the principal air from Afignon, and being encored, 
almost as a matter of course, responded with *‘ Che Faro.” She 
always does justice to Gluck, and few are able to equal her 
in his music. Beethoven’s Zroica Symphony, admirably 
conducted by Sir A C. Mackenzie, ended the concert. On 
the 17th Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s overture Ship o’ the Fiend 
opened the concert. Mr. Louis Pecskai performed Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto with rather a thin tone but with 
brilliant execution. The dash and animation of the Finale, 
however, gained cordial applause. Mr. Reisenauer, a pianist 
of genuine ability, was heard in Beethoven’s c minor Concerto, 
and was so well received that in response to an encore he gave 
a Beethoven Rondo. But encores at a Society like the 
Philharmonic should not be permitted. Mlle. Landi, in ‘‘ La 
Captive” by Berlioz, proved herself a vocalist of the very first 
rank, It was too late for Schubert’s Symphony in c. 
Although finely played, visitors went away. So noble a work 
should not have been placed last in the programme. 





THE WESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 
THE Westminster Orchestral Society deserves favourable men- 
tion, if only for making room in its programme of Wednesday, 
June 3rd, for a new Symphony by an ambitious young composer, 
Mr. Barclay Jones, who was a pupil of the late Thomas 
Wingham, and his successor as director of the music at the 
Brompton Oratory. Mr. Barclay Jones, who has had works 
performed at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere, has greatly 
improved, although something is yet required in point of clear- 
ness and definite aim to make his composition entirely satisfactory. 
But when we find a young Englishman so legitimately desirous 
of reaching a high standard, and possessing unquestionable 
ability, it would be unjust and ungenerous not to give him a 
cordial welcome. If Mr. Barclay Jones should never take his 
place among the ‘‘ Immortals,” he will still have done some- 
thing most praiseworthy, and will probably in the future rise to 
greater heights. He has ideas, and can put them into artistic 





forms, 





performance as that given at their first concert on June 15th at , 
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MADAME PATTI’S CONCERT. 


Tue Albert Hall was crowded on Tuesday afternoon, June 2nd, 
There was nothing new of course. Novelty would greatly con- 
fuse the admirers of Madame Patti, who were delighted to hear 
her in the hackneyed ‘Jewel Song” from Faust, and the 
equally familiar ‘‘ Parigi o cara” from La Traviata. These 
are the customary prima donna gems. A word of hearty praise 
may be found for the diva’s version of the simple melody 
** Kathleen Mavourneen,” but not without sad remembrances of 
the composer starving in America, The Welsh Ladies’ Choir 
assisted successfully, 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
PERHAPS the most important event we have to chronicle during 
the last month was the election of Mr. W. Hayman Cummings 
as the new Principal of the Guildhall School of Music. With 
that well-qualified musician at the head of the Guildhall School, 
with Sir A. C. Mackenzie presiding at the Royal Academy, and 
Dr. Hubert Parry controlling the students of the Royal College, 
English music and musical culture will safely hold its ground 
and probably make great advances. Mr. Cummings had to 
contend with a host of rivals, some by no means deficient in 
experience or merit ; but it is a satisfaction to see so excellent a 
Pmincipal at the head of the Guildhall School, and as Mr Cum- 
mings—who will, it is rumoured, shortly become “Sir” W. H. 
Cummings—is a finished vocalist, we may expect a great 
improvement in that department of the School. The first 
important effort made since the election of the new Principal 
was the performance of Zsmeraida by the students at Drury 
Lane Theatre, on Thursday, June 18th. This performance was 
not entirely successful, owing to imperfect acting. The Lady 
Superintendent, Mrs. Charles P. Smith, whose services have so 
often proved valuable, displayed her artistic taste in designing the 
dresses of sixty ladies who appeared in the opera The quaint 
and fanciful costumes of the fourteenth century added greatly to 
the picturesque effect. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
MADAME Patt! had such a large audience at her last concert 
that the prima donna resolved to appear once more at the 
Albert Hall before seeking the sweet seclusion of Craig-y-Nos 
Castle. The final concert for the present, took place, on the 
30th, and in the evening.—Mr. J. S. Rubinstein has worked 
manfully on behalf of the public in inducing the Royal Botanic 
Society to engage a good band to play in its beautiful gardens 
on Saturday afternoons. The first of these agreeable pro- 
menades attracted a large attendance.—Dr. Joachim has been 
presented by the German Emperor with a bronze bust of his 
Imperial Majesty. The great violinist will value the excep- 
tional compliment.—Mascagni’s Zanet’o was given by the Sisters 
Ravogli at Mrs. Beer’s, Mayfair, on Tuesday, the 23rd. It is 
not likely to finda hearing elsewhere, we fancy, unless the fame 
of the composer should be more alluring than the music, which 
is rather feeble, and, as King George used to say, ‘‘ Pretty, 
pretty.” —Mr. Eugen d’Albert has been making a great noise— 
some say literally—in the musical world with his pianoforte 
recitals. There can be no doubt that he has many admirers 
who have forgotten and forgiven his repudiation of England and 
English music a few years ago. London being a big place Mr. 
d’ Albert will more easily find room than at Weimar. — Zhe Little 
Genius has migrated from Vienna to the Avenue Theatre. The 
original hero—a very original hero in his way—is represented 
by Miss Annie Dickens.—We have had some novel and inter- 
esting examples of Russian music and Russian artists. Madame 
Svetloffsky gave a variety of Russian songs at her concert ; but 
M. Slivinski, the Moscow pianist, stuck to the old masters. 
- He played Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, Op. 110, and Chopin’s 
“ Funeral March”’ Sonata, also Schumann’s “ Carnaval.’”’ He 
played with admirable skill and good taste. —Mr. Hutcheson, a 
young Australian pianist, thas won friends, and Miss Beatrice 
Langley shows improvement as a violinist.—One performance of 
Die Meistersinger, at Covent Garden, brought £1,400 to the 
managerial coffers. But we are sorry to record the death of 
Sir Augustus Harris at Folkestone, where he had gone to rest 
from mental overwork, There is too much pressure always 





during the London season.” French, Italian, and German 
managers will not be thus driven, and they are wise. It was 
foreseen by many of his friends that the strain was too great 
for the Covent Garden impresario. 








fMusical Hotes. 


—_o~— 


THE conclusion of the season at the Grand Opéra, Paris, 
is, this year, singularly uninteresting. There is absolutely 
nothing to mention beyond a few performances of the late 
M. Thomas’s long-shelved Hamle?, in which Mme. Melba 
did not fail to secure the usual triumph by her execution 
of the brilliant roulades of Ophelia’s mad scene. Mme. 
Melba cannot rival the incomparable grace, tenderness, 
and pathos by which the original Ophelia (Mile. Christine 
Nilsson) made this scene so intensely affectinz, but in 
vocalization she is certainly not inferior, and perhaps no 
singer now before the public could render the scene better. 
Still, the opera, for all its cleverness and dignity of style, 
is too dull (and occasionally too silly) ever to be really 
popular. M. Van Dyck has appeared in Lohengrin, an | 
at the time of our writing Mile. Kutscherra was announced 
to make her début in La Valkyrie. 

ACCORDING to Le Ménestre/, the official programme of 
the Grand Opéra for the next season is as follows :—In 
September a réprise of M. Duvernoy’s He//é; in Oc‘ober 
a revival of Don Juan with M. Renaud as the hero; in 
November the réprise of M. Bourgault-Ducoudray’s 
Thamara (which should have been given before the 
vacation), and a new ballet, music by M. Wormser; 
in March of next year M. Bruneau’s new opera, M7 ssidor. 
There is also a hint of a revival of the baller Mamouna, a 
work of the late Ed. Lalo, which has never yet obtained 
the recognition it deserves. 7Zyistan and Die Meister. 
singer, one or other of which has been unfailingly 
promised any time during the last two years, have 
apparently been withdrawn ; but we quite expect to see 
at least the promise of one of them before long. 

AFFAIRS at the Opéra Comique are nearly as staznant 
as at the Grand Opéra. A revival of Meyerbeer’s Ze 
Pardon (or Dinorah) is the only feature of interest of the 
month. The cast—Mlle. Mariznan, MM. Bertin and 
Bouvet, does not lead one tothink that M. Carvalho 
counts much on the revival, which is a pity, for stupid and 
unsympathetic as the story is, much of the music is 
among the freshest and most genial that Meyerbeer ever 
wrote. The new opera of M. Albert Cohen, Za Femme 
de Claude, is just ready for production, and it is said that 
Don Pasquale will be revived to go withit. It may be 
doubted whether M. Carvalho’s company contains any 
artists who can restore the popularity of Don Pasquale. 
A new-comer who will shortly make her dédu/ is Mlle. Jane 
Mérey, from Brussels, the creator, or rather creatrix, of 
the title-part in M. Xav. Leroux’s Evangeline. 

THE Jubilee Concert of M. Saint-Siéns at the Salle 
Erard, on June 2nd, was a great success, but as ticke:s were 
not sent out to the press the French papers contain no 
notices of the two new works performed—1 sonata for 
violin and piano (Sirasate and Saint-Saéns), Op. 102, 
and a 5th piano concerto, Op. 103, playzd by the com- 
poser. One of the most interesting moments of the 
occasion was when the hero of the day came forward 
and recited some graceful @ frofos lines of his owa 
composition. 

M. Dubois, the new Director of the Conservatoire, will 
be succeeded as organist of La Madeleine by M. Gabriel 
Fauré. He has just completed a new work, Notre Dame 
de la Mer, a legendary poem, the score of which contains 
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ten numbers, and is written for three solo voices, chorus 
and orchestra. 

THE ballet Adiboron, the music for which M. Saint- 
Saéns is just now finishing, is to be given at the Théatre 
de la Monnaie, at Brussels. It was originally intended 
for production at the Paris Théatre des Folies-Marigny. 
At Brussels, the production will probably be made the 
occasion fora sort of Saint-Saéns festival, at which the 
composer’s two comic operas, La Princesse Faune and 
Phryné, will be given along with the new work. 

THE subscription list for the monument. to Mme. 
Carvalho has been closed. The amount reaches 23,000 
francs. 

A SINGULAR concert was given at the Conservatoire of 
Brussels, on May 25th, before a small and select audience, 
under the auspices of M. Gevaert. The pieces performed 
consisted of various fragments of ancient Greek and 
Roman music, accompanied, when necessary, by in- 
struments made by M. Victor Mahillon, after the pattern 
of those found at Pompeii and elsewhere. In order to give 
“local colour” to the performances, the learned director 
caused his artists to wear Greek and Roman costumes. 
No doubt it was a curious and interesting entertainment 
—in its way. 

IT is to be feared that the production of Philipp Riifer’s 
Ingo at the Royal Opera of Berlin on May 2tst will not 
prove an epoch-making event. The composer is a 
Belgian by birth, but has been settled in Berlin since 
1871, and is now a teacher at Scharwenka’s Conser- 
vatorium. The libretto of /mgo (not a very good one, by 
a lady unnamed) is founded on a tale by the late Gustav 
Freytag, one of the series entitled “ Die Ahnen,” and is 
set out in four acts. The language is pretty good, but 
the characterization and development are poor. Riifer’s 
music is always well written and often melodious and in- 
teresting, but it never seems to rise to any great dramatic 
intensity, and does not inspire one with any particular 
desire to hear it again, unless we are obliged. The New 
Opera House, as Kroll’s Theatre is to be called whilst 
operatic performances are given there, was inaugurated 
on May 14th, with a performance of the Freischitz, the 
orchestra and chorus of the’Schwerin Theatre forming 
the foundation, while various “Giste,” such as Frau 
Jarnefeldt, Fri. Gradl, Herren Waldmann, Kaps, and 
Fricke, with a few members of the proper Berlin com- 
pany, took the solo parts. Another work has been 
added to the long list of works “accepted” for perform- 
ance at the Hofoper, viz, the Rumenzauder of Emil Hart- 
mann (the younger). 

The Grand Duke of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan was 
given for the first time in Germany, and in German, at 
the Unter den Linden Theatre of Berlin on May 2oth. 
As usual, the German critics can see nothing in Mr. 
Gilbert’s libretto, but they give warm praise to Sir A. 
Sullivan’s music. 

THE novelties (?) selected for the next winter season 
of the symphony concerts of the Kgl. Kapelle at Berlin 
are Rimski-Korsakoffs Scheherazade, Bruckner’s fifth 
symphony, Dvordk’s symphony in D, No. 1 (!), Brahms’s 
symphony in C minor, etc. Not one of these (or of the 
others mentioned in the prospectus) is a real novelty ; 
they have all been played before elsewhere, and most of 
them are quite well known. Real novelties are apparently 
no more sought for at Berlin than anywhere else—far 
less than at some other places we could mention. 

THE proposed performances of Rubinstein’s Christus 
at Berlin are abandoned—it is said, owing to the refusal 
of the authorities to allow the presentation of the chief 
character on the stage in dramatic form. 


THE 73rd Lower Rhine Musical Festival, which took 








place at Diisseldorf on May 24—26th, turned out a 
greater success than had been expected. No absolute 
novelties were performed, but the programmes consisted 
of a skilful mixture of the old and the new, and the 
execution of the various pieces was, on the whole, excellent, 
The popular hero of the festival was Herr Richard 
Strauss, from Munich, who came to conduct three pieces 
of his own composition—the symphonic poem Don Juan 
(which made a very great impression); Wanderers 
Sturmlied, a setting of Goethe’s poem for six-part chorus 
and orchestra, and the humorous fantasia 77// Eulen- 
picgel, with which Londoners have lately been made 
amiliar. After this last work, Strauss received what it 
is the fashion to call “a regular ovation,” to which he 
replied by a few modest words expressing his gratitude 
for such a reception. The other chief orchestral works 
were Tschaikowsky’s Symphonie Pathétigue, Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony and Choral Fantasia, conducted by 
Herr G. Buths, music director at Diisseldorf. The 
vocal and instrumental soloists were Sarasate, Ferruccio 
Busoni (the Italian piano virtuoso), and, for the ladies, 
Frau Wilhelmy, Mile. Pregi, Fraulein Schauseil, and 
Haas; Herr von zur Miihlen and Herr Messchaert. 

Two other musical festivals of less importance which 
have taken place lately deserve a brief mention: the 
fourth Westphalian* festival held at Dortmund on May 
1oth and 11th—at which the chief features were Bruch’s 
Achilleus, Liszt’s Dante Symphony, and three move- 
ments from Beethoven’s Grand Mass in D—and one at 
Liegnitz (the first of its kind) May 5th to 7th, under the 
auspices of the Singakademie, of Liegnitz, and its con- 
ductor, Herr Ludwig Heidingsfeld, two of whose com- 
positions, a “Heroic Overture” and a “Procession of 
Bacchants,” were included in the programmes ; the most 
important work was Tinel’s Franciscus, which was 
performed twice, a precedent which in the case of many 
new works we should like to see copied. 

AT a concert given by the Bachverein of Heidelberg 
on June 2nd, two orchestral movements from Humper- 
dinck’s just finished music to Rosmer's play, Die Kinigs- 
kinder, were performed for the first time, the composer 
himself conducting. The first piece has the title 
“Ruined—Dead: the Musician’s Last Song,” and is 
naturally of an exceedingly melancholy character; the 
second piece, “ Hella’s Feast—Dance of Children,” is, of 
course, lively, and it was at once enthusiastically encored. 
If present accounts may be trusted, both pieces are 
entirely worthy of the composer of Hiinsel and Grete’, 
and we may look with eagerness for the production of 
Die Konigsrkinder. 

REPORTS have been in circulation that the veteran 
Viennese composer Anton Bruckner was seriously ill. 
The musician is not in good health, but he is able to 
take a short walk daily and to work at his 9th Symphony, 
of which he has finished three movements. The Emperor 
of Austria has granted the venerable composer a suite of 
rooms in the Belvedere. 

Two new operas of the past month are Das Erntefest, 
by C, Buongiorno—produced at the Leipzig Theatre (in a 
German ra er, May 24th—and Der Corregidor, 
by Hugo Wolf—Mannheim, June 7th. The reception of 
pe former was rather mixed ; of the latter, very favour- 
able. 

THE heirs of Richard Wagner, through their business 
manager, Herr von Gross, have brought an action against 
the Weimar Court Theatre to demand payment of 
author’s rights on all performances of the Wadkiire since 
July 1oth, 1892, and on all future performances of the 
Rheingold and Walkiire. The managers of the theatre, 
relying on letters of Wagner himself, declare that they 
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are not liable. Some German papers appear to think that 
the claim of the family is very ungenerous, considering 
what Liszt and the Weimar Theatre did for Wagner in 
the days of his exile ; but we think it should be remem- 
bered that the family gladly forego very large sums to 
which they might consider themselves legitimately 
entitled in order to maintain the Bayreuth performances, 
and if they are also to forego their rights at Weimar and 
elsewhere, it will be practically refusing them all benefit 
from their illustrious father’s genius. Possibly no other 
theatre can put forward so strong a claim to generous 
treatment as Weimar, but there are a good many who 
could make a sort of claim, and it might not be undesir- 
able to teach them that justice should come before 
generosity. 

A RIDICULOUS report went the round of certain sensa- 
tion-loving English and foreign journals a little while ago 
that it had been discovered that the gifted little prodigy- 
pianist Raoul Koczalski was really a girl of sixteen 
masquerading as a boy. We declined to take any notice 
of this scandalous story at the time, and it has now been 
disposed of by the publication of the child's certificate 
of birth. Some informality in the certifigate caused the 
scandal-mongers to suggest that the child was illegitimate, 
but this also has now been shown to be untrue, and it is 
to be hoped that henceforth Raoul’s slanderers will hold 
their peace. 

MADAME SCHUMANN was buried at Bonn on May 
24th, which happened to be Whit Sunday, a coincidence 
which was turned to excellent account by Professor Sell 
in his admirable funeral address, in which he spoke of 
music as one of the “new tongues” sent to deliver its 
message throughout the world, and of Schumann as one 
of the greatest: of those who were commissioned to speak 
in this new tongue. 

HERR AUGUST BUNGERT, a composer chiefly known 
by his songs, many of which enjoy great popularity, has 
completed a tetralogy, founded on Homer’s Odyssey. 
One of the four parts, Penelope, has been accepted for 
aye sag at the Hofoper of Dresden, where it is to 

given in November, with Frl. Charlotte Huhn and 
Herr Scheidemantel as Penelope and Ulysses (?). 

THE performances of Mozart’s Don Giovanni at the 
Residenz Theatre of Munich, which are to be given at 
intervals for some time to come—the first of which took 
place on May 29th—should attract a great deal of notice. 
They are to be regarded as an attempt to reproduce, as 
nearly as may be, the style of the original production in 
1787, The present generation is so accustomed to see 
Don Juan treated as a grand opera of a tragic sort, that 
it will be somewhat of a shock to see it advertised as a 
“dramma giocoso” (we believe it is properly “ opera 
buffa”), but this title is the key to the significance of the 
Munich version. How far-reaching the changes are may 
be judged from the fact that (as at Prague in 1787) the 
orchestra only numbers twenty-six performers. Unfor- 
tunately, the great defect is that scarcely one of the 
singers is able to do justice to the vocalization of Mozart’s 
music, especially when it is of the florid sort. Herr Vogl 
alone, who plays Don Ottavio, is really competent in 
this respect. The other singers, on the first night, were 
Gura junior (Don Juan), Fuchs (Leporello), Wiegand 
(Commendatore), Banberger (Masetto); Frau Senger- 
Bettaque (Donna Anna), Fri. Ternina (Donna Elvira), 
and Fri. Stark (Zerline). Much importance was attached 
to the use, for the first time, of a new machine whereby 
changes of scenery can be effected in about ten seconds. 

A NEW work by that excellent and inadequately 
appreciated composer, M. Theodore Gouvy, was pro- 


that town. It is entitled Polyxena, and, presumably, 
treats of the fate of the unhappy daughter of Hecuba, the 
description of whose last moments, as told in the play of 
Euripides, has excited the sympathies of so many genera- 
tions of schoolboys. M. Gouvy’s latest work is said to 
be quite as excellent as any of his previous classical 
cantatas, and was warmly received. 

SoME remarkable operatic “ Festvorstellungen” were 
given at the new Opera House of Wiesbaden between 
May 6th and May 19th. The works of Wagner formed 
the chief feature of the performances, but Mozart’s 
Zauberflite and Weber’s Preciosa were included. The 
Meistersinger and the Walkire—the former conducted 
by Richter, the latter by Rebicek—carried off the chief 
honour, the rendering of the former being so excellent as 
hardly to yield even to the Bayreuth performance. But 
the whole series of works were executed in thoroughly 
admirable style. 

A NEW setting of the S/adat Mater, by C. Hohfeld, of 
Mainz, which was performed by the Liedertafel of that 
town, on May 16th, is said to be a work of much merit. 

Four orchestrat*concerts of interest have been given 
lately at Milan by the society of the Teatro alla Scala 
under Signor Arturo Toscanini. The programmes, though 
consisting mostly of modern music, were quite excellently 
chosen ; but it is surprising to read that Schubert’s great 
Symphony in C was given for the first time in Milan. 

THE Maruzza of Sig. Floridia was produced at the 
Teatro Dal Verme of Milan on May 16th, and received 
with very great favour. Even non-Italian critics speak 
very highly of the work and of its author’s manifest 
talent. It has already been applauded at Venice, Turin, 
and Messina, and seems very likely to find its way across 
the Alps before long. 

COUNTESS FRANCHI-VERNEY DELLA VALETTA, better 
known as Teresa Tua, has just returned home from a 
long concert-tour through Russia and the Caucasian 
provinces. The young lady seems quite to have resumed 
the professional career which she abandoned—for a time 
—after her marriage. Her playing is said to be as excel- 
lent as ever, nor does the enthusiasm of her audiences 
show any sign of falling off. : 

SIGNOR VERDI has paid over the sum of 400,000 lire 
(£16,000) to allow the building of his proposed Home for 
artists to be begun forthwith. The architect is Camillo 
Boito, brother of the composer of Mefstofele. 

THE Theatre Royal of Copenhagen is preparing a new 
opera, Dyveke, the libretto of which is by Einar Chris- 
tiansen, and the music by Johan Bartholdy, a young com- 
poser whose opera Lore/ei had fair success in 1887. 
Dyveke is the Fair Rosamond of Danish history, with 
a rejected lover instead of a jealous queen as the cause 
of the catastrophe. ; 

INTENDING visitors to Geneva during the Swiss 

National Exhibition, now open, may be glad to hear 
that excellent orchestral concerts are being given, with 
interesting programmes and good soloists. 
So M. Fétis was right, or very nearly right, about the 
true birth-date of Chopin, after all ; he gave February 8th, 
1810. A little later, a Polish biographer, Wojcieki, gave 
March Ist, 1809, a date which has been adopted by nearly 
every subsequent writer. But Mile. Janotha,a country- 
woman of Chopin’s, determined to ascertain the truth by 
the simple process of procuring a copy of the baptismal 
certificate, and this document clearly states that he was 
born on February 22nd, 1810, and baptized April 23rd of 
the same year. These particulars have been communi- 
cated by Mlle. Janotha to the American papers, and 
there seems no room for doubt of their accuracy. 
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of the Conservatoire of Tre Hague is M. Henri Viotta, a 
musician best known as the compiler of a biographical 
and technical Lexicon of Music, in Dutch, and as a 
popular musical conductor. 

AFTER an interval of about two thousand years or 
more, classical music is about to undergo a revival at 
Athens—with a difference. Instead of the aule’es and 
the citharcedus, violinists, ‘cellists, oboists and trumpeters 
will make music from the Pirzus to the Parthenon. 
Signor Spira Samara, a young Greek composer (whose 
mother is English), is about to settle in Athens, with 
a view to establishing a permanent orchestra there—it 
is said, of one hundied players. Surely it would be 
better to begin with a more moderate force. Orchestras 
of a hundred are not common even in London, Paris, 
or Berlin, and it seems that Sig. Samara proposes to 
import most of his performers from France and Italy, 
which will doubtless add much to his expenses. 

ACCuRDING to the Mew York Herald, Mme. Nordica 
has just been married at Indianopolis to Herr Zoltan 
Dome, a young Hungarian baritone, not unknown ia 
this country. 

Messrs. ABBEY AND GRAU, thé impresarii of the 
Grand New York Metropolitan Opera House, have had to 
declare themselves bankrupt. Nevertheless, it seems 
that they have managed to retain the respect and good- 
will of everybody—thcir creditors, their artists, and the 
public—so that we may anticipate they will soon be in 
the field again. The failure is attributed to losses in 
provincial towns. 

IT is said that Mme. Schumann has left some manu- 
script memoirs, with interesting notes on the many 
illustrious persons vhom she met in the course of her 
brilliant career. They will, no doubt, be most interesting. 

DEATHS.—Mr. Lewis Thomas, the well-known bass 
singer in the flourishing days of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, died on Saturday, June 13th, at the age of 73. 
He was a good singer, gifted with a very powerful voice, 
and was for many years the most popular singer of the 
bass parts in Handel's oratorios—Mr. Henry Hersee, 
formerly musical critic of the G/obe and the Odserver, and 
adapter of several operas for the English stage, died 
May 21st.—Carlos Gomes, a composer of Brazilian origin, 
whose opera, // Guarany, attracted much notice in 1870, 
died at Pard, in Brazil, on May 19th. He was born in 
Brazil, July rith, 1839, but received his chief musical 
training in Italy. The Guarany was a work of much 
premise, which none of the author’s subsequent com- 
positions ever fulfilled, probably because soon after the 
production of this opera his health began to fail, though 
not sufficiently to prevent his working, but yet, perhaps, 
enough to check his inspiration. His loss is chiefly 
to his ‘Country. 
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EASY PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


GRAZ TOs A... 


Melodische Uebungsstiicke fiir das Pianoforte, von 


ARNOLD KRUG. 


Op. 58. Continental Fingering. 
(Edition No. 62:64.) Price 1/- net. 


1. Lied ohne Worte (Song without words’. 
2. Liindler, 
% i Frihling (Sp in; 


BOOK I. 


time). 
: Sonne schein (In the Sunshine). 
#, Ungeduld (Impatience). 
(Edition No. 62064.) Price 1/- net. 
6. Serenade. 
7. An der Quelle (At the Spring). 
8. Barcarolle. 
9. Norsegisch (Norweg‘an). 
10. Epi'og (Epilogue). 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


VOCAL ALBUM. 


Six Songs, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Words by Lapy Linpsav, the Music by 
HAMISH MACCUNN. 


No. 1. Wishes. “In the Meadows.” 
2. A flower me sage. * I'll give my lovea Posy.” 
3+ Doubting. ‘‘ Nay, do not ask me once again.” 
4- Dreamland. ‘‘ Wilt thou come with me to dreamland?”’ 
5. Golden days. “Sweet, remember golden days.” 
6. Hesper. “ O fora light little boat.” 


Original Edition (No. 8911). Price 2/- net, 
Tran-posed Ed tion (No. 89:2). Price 2/- net. 


“Mr. Hamish MacCunn has published with Messrs. Augener an Album 
of Six Songs, which is an agreeab‘e surprise, inasmuch as the writing 1s 
smooth and flowing, not common characteristics in this composer’s work. 
When we add that the vocal parts are fiesh and melodious. and that the 
words by Lady Lindsay are very musical, we have perhaps said engugh to 
recommend Mr, MacCunn’s Album to all whom it may concern.”--NVew 
Quarterly Musical Review, August, 1895. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 19), Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


BOOK II. 








EASY VIOLA PIECES. 


SELECT PIECES 


FOR VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE, 


in progressive order ; 
arranged and supplemented with marks of bowing and expression by 


EMIL KREUZ, 
and Series: Viola Part in the first three positions, 


A. MOZART. Song from * Figaro” ip 
M. Ne WEBER, Air from “ Der Freischittz” 
GURLITY. ‘ Buds and Blossoms.” Op. 107, No. 4 
MENDELSSO OHN. Song without words, No. 14 
F. HANDEL. Largo oe 
SCHUMANN. Revery. Op. 15 , No. eee 
MENDELSSOHN. Song without words, No, OO « ve 
von GLUCK. Ballet from ‘“‘Orfeo” .. 0. ue 
GURLITT. Slow Waltz. Op. 146, ae a 
KJER RULF, Longing evo 
STRELEZKI. Cavatina.. 
MENDELSSOHN, Song without words, No. a5. “ 
KREUZ. Sketch. Op. 136 No. 3 ove 
SCHUBERT. Serenade ae a 
FR. HERMANN. Rondino. "Op. 24, No2 :. 
c MENDELSSOHN. Christmas Pieces. hes ™ Nos. 4&5 
R. 


Ww. 
Cc, 
a. 
F. 
G. 
. R 
F, 
Cc. v 
Cc. 
H. 
A. 
F, 
E. 
F. 


y HANDEL. Sonata ... 
AYDN. Air from “‘ The Creation” oe we 
: MENDELSSOHN. Song without words, No. BR ncs 
— seed saps a Op. 113, 
0. 4 a 
London: 


PitbEPtd dt tbitbatalls® 


AUGENER & CO., 199, ay Street, Ww. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
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CONCERT PROGRAMME MUSIC. 


A COLLECTION OF CONCERT-FIECES 
FOR 7HE PIANOFORTE. 


2 
R 


BACH, J. S. Prelude and Fugue, in & minor for the organ. 
Arranged by Max Reger sas ats as “a “a 
— Toccata and Fugue, in p minor, for the organ. Arranged 
by Max Reger _ ... “s ose oe ove es ws 
BARNEIT, J. F. The Spinning Wheel ... eee aee pa 
CHOPIN, F. Etude de Concert (en Tierces) d’aprés la Valse 
en Ré bémol. Arr. par L. E. Bach ve we os 
GOODWIN, AMINA. ‘Toccata a te 
HENSELT, A. Si oiseau j’étais, & toi je volerais 
LISZT, FRANZ. 2de Rhapsodie Hongroise 
. —— St&ndchen (Schubert) ... oe one es 
. —— Enrlking (Schubert) aS as a yee 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. Scherzino. Op. 12, No. 2 
— Polonaise. Op.17,No.1 ... ie. “ 
—— Menuet. Op. 17, No. 2 
. — Les vagues. Concert Study 
— Il Lamento » oss aes 
NICODE, J. L. Tarantelle. Op, 13, No. 1 
. —— Canzonette. Op.13,No.2  ... ida poe pm 
— Variations et Fugue sur un théme original. Op, 18 
. NOSKOWSKI, S. Cracovienne mélancolique a 
. —— Espiégle. Op 29, No. 2 : ae we 
PAUER, MAX, Walzer. Op.4 .. 9 «. eos 
PIECZONKA, A. Grande Polonaise heroique ... 
RACHMANINOFF, S. Prelude ...  ... wis ee 
RHEINBERGER, J. —. Impromptu vr -” 
SCHARWENKA, X. Erz&hlung am Klavier. Op. 5, No, 2 
. —— Minuet in B flat. Op. 18 Pik we “i pee “a 
.» —— Staccato Study in £ flat. Op. 27, No. 3 
— ond Polonaise,in F minor, Op. 42 ... 
— Thémeet Variations, Op, 48... ae one oe 
SCHUMANN, R. Marchine flat. Op.75  .. wae 
— Study in a flat (from Six Studies for Pedal Piano. Op. 56) 
SCHUTT, EDOUARD. Un peu coquette. Op. 41, No.7... 
STRELEZKI, A. Etincelle, Etude de Salon ... oa eve 
WEBER. Moto perpetuo from Sonata, Op. 24, arranged asa 
study in double notes by Max Pauer ... as ws pee 
BACH, J. S. Prelude and Fugue, in p major for the Organ. 
Arranged by Max Reger... ._ - ww pA ou 
RACHMANINOFF, S. Valse 


KOHLER, BERNHARD. Scherzo abn wey - eal 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


11 


PET LERTLEDAA ELIE ett 
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J. §. BACH’S ORGAN WORKS 


MAX REGER. 


FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO, 

Prelude and Fugue in E minor . 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor ... 

Prelude and Fugue in D major ... ave 
FOR PIANOFORTE DUET. 


Prelude and Fugue in D major (Augener’s Edition, No. 6891) 


net 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Augener's Edition, No. 6892) 


net 1 
Fantasia in G major (Augener’s Edition, No. 6893) ... net 1 
Prelude and Fugue in G major (Augener’s Edition, No. 6894) 
net I — 

“Max Reger’s pianoforte arrangement of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
E minor, for organ, is . . . a masterly piece of work. . . . This clever and 
brilliant transcription,”-—Musical Standard. 

“Max Reger’s brilliant and stupendously i i ions of Bach’s 
organ-works, which beat Liszt’s out of the field altogether, inasmuch as 
Liszt's are merely irreverent bravura pieces, while Reger’s are translations 
of the effects Bach designed for the organ into the er of the piano, 
and translations as faithful as circumstances permit. I do not hesitate to 
call Reger’s transcriptions better, not only than Liszt’s, but better than 
Tausig’s."—Sa turday Review. 

“A treat for good pianists will be found in Max Reger’s musicianly ar- 
rangement as a duet f r the pianoforte of J. S. Bach’s ‘Toccata and 
Fugue,’ p minor, taken from his —— works.” — Daily News, May 19, 1895. 

** Messrs, Augener have done well in issuing a duet transcription of Bach's 
magnificent Toccata and Fugue in p minor. As before, Max Reger proves 
himself a masterful, sympathetic musician in this arrangement.” —Musica/ 
Standard, March 14, 1896. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch ; 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 








CONCERTSTUCK 
For VIOLONCELLO, 
With Pianoforte Accompaniment, by 


CARL SCHROEDER. 


Op. 68. (Augener’s Edition, No. 9288.) Price 1s, 6d. net, 
(See Our Music Pacss ) 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


12 KLEINE ETUDEN 


ohne Daumenaufsatz fiir Violoncell. 





Short Studies for the Violoncello, without thumb positions, by 


CARL SCHROEDER. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 7,779. Price 1s, net. 
** This little b»ok of easy studies for violoncello is genate the result of an intimate 
i e with the requi of a teacher of the instrument. They are essen- 
tially of a technical character, and embrace studies in bowing, 





ering, arpeggi. shifting, 
skipping strings, gliding the finger, the springing stroke, &c. To teacher and student 
alike they will prove invaluable, and it is with pleasure we notice the appearance of works 
which are designed to lighten the arduous work of those who give practical instruction in 
playing on stringed instruments.” —Monthly Musical Record, April, 1894 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Recent Street, W., 


and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


WAGNER'S 
NIBELUNGEN-RING. 


PERFORMANCES AT BAYREUTH, 1896. 


Intending visitors to Bayreuth will find it useful to consult a full 
analysis of the entire work, with numerous musical examples, in 
the ‘*‘ Monthly Musical Record,” Volume XXIV., for 1894. 


See STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA : 

A Course of Lectures delivered in the Philosophical Institution, 
Edinburgh, by FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus.Bac, 

Vorabend.—Das Rheingold, p. 55. 

First Day.—Die Walkiire, p. 102. 

Second Day.— Siegfried, pp. 149, 173. 

Third Day.— Die Gotterdammerung, pp. 196, 220, 243. 
The Nibelungen Ring Trilogy and the Siegfried Legend, p. 270. 

Copies of the volume still in stock, price 2s. 6d. net, bound in 

cloth; to be had of 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street and 22, Newgate Street, London. 


Messrs. AUGENER & Co. beg to announce that their 
premises at 86, Newgate Street—in which they have carried on 
their business for 43 years—are required by the Central London 
Railway Company for the Post Office Station, and that they 
have therefore been obliged to remove. They did not succeed in 
securing a house in Newgate Street of the same size and de- 
scription as their old premises, so they found it necessary to take 
No. 199, Regent Street, a part of the premises formerly occupied 
by Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co. After taking No. 199, Regent 
Street, a smaller house was found in Newgate Street, which out 
of regard for their City customers, was also secured. 

Messrs. AUGENER & Co,’s business is now carried on at the 
following addresses : — 


Principal Depot of Foreign and English Music, and Publish- 
ing Business— 
199, REGENT STREET, W. 
(Almost opposite Foubert’s Place.) 

City Branch— 

22, NEWGATE Street, E.C, 
School Department and Musical Library— 

81,. Recent Strest, W., Lonpon, 
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EBENEZER PROUT’S 


THeoreTicaL Worxs in Avcensr’s Evirion. 
Demy 8vo. 

Augener’s — 

ole ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lon 
Hon, Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh — 
Professor of pega in the a. of — _Eigh - 





Edition eee one s/- 
98a KEY TO “ HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Third Edition one one oo al- 


985 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 





Fourth Edition Pr re ee ee | 
918 KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER 

CISES TO “HARMONY.” Second Edition .., 2/6 

OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


9183. 
FREE. ByEBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Hon. 
Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin and Edinburgh, and Professor 

of Music in the University of Dublin. F th Edition s/- 


1838 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“ COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” been 
——_, Unfigured Basses for Harmonizing. als 


nu, DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Hon, Mus. _ rin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
a < ame 6 in the vay of Dublin, ‘Second 


ove ooo oe rT rT a’ 


or8s. FUGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond., Hon, Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, and Professor of Music in the University of 
Dublin. Second Edition ooo eee oe »~ « = 


9:86. FUGAL ~ AN ALYSIS: A Companion to 
Pk ior Being 0 Colecticn of Fugues put into Score and 


ow on eee oo oe s/- 











9x87. M USICAL FORM. By Esenezer Prout, 


B.A. Sant Hon, Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and 
Edinburgh, and Professor of Music in the University of 
Dublin. Second Edition oe a 


on88. — FORMS: A sequel to “ Musical 


Form.” By a spectaians - A. ane enna 
Edition att ‘in 5/- 





A grand result of laborious research, outspoken opinion, and wide knowledge.”— 
Maciel Standard, May gth, 1892. 
ible to overrate the value of oe Pee labours in the im; 


portant 
i ~¥ Le & Co. 
labours of Mr, Prout in placing 8 considered series on the 


‘up to date’; so that the student Jape ¢ it finds himself hands of one 
who arn Fest any | being pedente 4 yy Ae Tt 
and useful through the medium that which is thec b cr sp 


“ The series of Canaaations werke waltten, by Ebenezer Prout will prove of.inestimable 
service to teacher and scholar alik: . As text-books, Mr. Prout’s theoretical 
doubtless take the position of standard works.”—Dat/y 





several years no ees of es 
a the features e which have been the ——— =e oe subj 
their oy and the 
he text, drawn a rom nae 


amount of amo on J. t of the distinguished wri All these bo: Shon been 
heartily welcomed b musicians, and have become works in this and other 
erage a ‘tomes, October arst, 1893. 
the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued,”— 
Weekly Dispauhe oe om 1894. 
“ The motto on all of Mr. Prou 
to him, students can now 
the acknowledged masters, ancient and ern, without the trouble and expense 
in th and study of the scores,”—A thenaum, April 14th, 1894. 
“, . . The most practical series of text-books on the eu ects of musical 
theory ev er placed? before the public.”—Athenaum, August gth; 1890, 
~ . - A monumental series of educational works.”—Athenaum, April 
1892. 
nid In its way an epoch -marking if not an epoch-mak'ng achievemen 
Mr. Prout’s * Applied Forms’ is one of the unprecedeated series of student's boaks pub, 
lished by — Augener, and of this serfes I am inclined to regard it as 
valuable. His book is a mine of information,” —Sate aay Review, Uct. alae 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street & 22, Newgate Street, London. 














CORNELIUS GURLITT’S 


INSTRUCTIVE PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
GRATHFUL TASKS, 


Op. 102. 
26 ORIGINAL PIECES, 
in all the Major and Minor Keys, 
the Melodies Constructed upon Five Notes. 


Edition No, 85454 Continental Fingering ... 9.1. sss owes et 2/- 
» 9 85456 English Fingering weaitic? Ses. «A apd st RGes ee <p 


“ The ingenuity, taste, and judgment by + in these little duets entitle 
them to the warmest recognition . . hey deserve to supersede every- 

— of the kind previously existing because they provide the very thing all 
teachers long for, but have neither time nor inclination to supply ly themse ves 
++. The young yt + . will, moreover, be incited to industry in order 
to learn more of the simple yet ‘fascinating melodies . . ._ A considerable 
amount of variety in harmonies, in figures of imitation, and so forth, give a 
special piquancy to the pieces, and make them so interesting, that the nar- 

row limit of the melody does not appear in any waydefective. The exercises 
are set out in the whole of the major and minor keys in a regular ‘gradation, 
sharps first and then flats, and the order of difficulty is also maintained or 
continued in the character of the exercises." —Monthly Musical Record. 


18 SHORT PIECES 
Op. 136. 
The Secondo within the Compass of Five Notes. 
Edition No. 6924 Continental Fingering ... 
Folio edition, 


Oblong quarto, net 1/- 

English Fingering ae oe ee 
“Without elaborately praising the composer's musical virtues (which 

should be well understood by now), it cannot be too vehemently insisted that 

for the young performer the ‘* Short Pieces” are the very thing that is wanted. 

Fortunately, in addition to their technical appropriateness, the composer 

~ - _— gift of melody and freshness of inspiration.” —Musica/ 
tandara 


Lonpon: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


SPRING FLOWERS 


(Friihlingsblumen). 
For the Pianoforte, by 


CORNELIUS GURLITT. 








Op. 215. ad. 
No. 1. Blackthorn os oo See bes ‘ios an ~ we 3 
2. Lords and Ladies eee ote .3- 
3. Wallflower . 
4. Daffodil A : ove tie my a _3- 
5. Celandine ... see oe des * ove oo . 3 
6. Narcissus sad ial oe wo 3— 
London: AUGENER & cO., 199, meee ‘ous, wW., 
and d 22, Newgate Street, E. C. 
~ ORIGINAL VIOLIN MUSIC B y 

Edition (For Viotin AND Piano.) , 
Jo. s. da, 
8689 Suiteina minor. Op.25_ .. sng ee © 

7394 Trois Morceaux compertetatiques. Op 31. “(Romanee, —— 
nson populaire) . net 2— 
ate Romanze (p dur). Op. 36 em) Lies ee ee oe a= 
Berceuse. Op. 38 sim Ledghin iky $5; 4 viineamlivn de ts 
Capriccio. Op. 39 ‘ind oa om saw Pr ee — 

(For VioLin AND Orcan). 

5380 Arioso and Rondo patetico ... om an cr wr tiie 2 6 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W., and 
22, Newgate Street, E.c. 





Te “TO MUSICAL COMPOSERS.—The Society of 


Authors is “eer for the maintenance and defence of literary 
and agg neler It advises bers on the hods of publishing, 
on the forse of o! ther Agreements, and, when necessary, on the estimated 
cost of production. It vestignees all ‘questions of dispute connected with 
the above subjects and the jews of Copyright. Annual subscript tien, &t 1s. 
Terms of membership ma: from the Secretary, G. HERBERT THRING, 
4, Portugal Street, Linco may be Tas Fields, WC Cc. 
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Augener’s Edition, No. 9212. 


CATECHISM OF 
VIOLIN PLAYING 


BY 
ProFressor C. SCHROEDER. 
Translated and Edited by J. MATTHEWS. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, CONSISTING OF A 


GUIDE THROUGH VIOLIN LITERATURE, 
AND A 


CHAPTER ON THE VIOLA. 


Edition No. 9212. 
Price in paper covers, net., 2s.; bound, net, 2s. 6d. 
Also separately, 
GUIDE THROUGH VIOLIN LITERATURE, 
(AND VIOLA LITERATURE). 
Edition No. 92122, net, 4d. 


The contents of this new catechism are divided in the same way as its predecessor 

on the violoncello (by the same author and translator), That being so, we need not 
all the subdivisions, but rather try and give a general idea of the whole. : 

“Part x then, ‘The Instrument,’ contains a summarised history of the violin, its 
makers past and present, description of, and many valuable hints about, the various 
parts of iastrument and bow, etc.” 

“ Part 2, ‘ The Technique of Violin Playing,’ gives instruction to would-be performers 
by means of diagrams, exercises, admirably clear and condensed information about the 
a ‘strokes,’ ornaments, etc., and complete tables of harmonics, natural and arti- 





“Part 3, ‘The Performance,’ treats briefly of *The Rendering,’ * Phrasing,’ and 
kindred topics, Then comes an alphabetical series o! r grap *Cele- 
brated Violin Players of the 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries,’ amplified and brought well 
up to date by the translator. 

“Another thing for which we are indebted to Mr. Matthews is his addition of some 
useful foot-notes, and even diagrams, for the further elucidation of several important 
details ; such as the relative sizes of the strings, the different qualities of ay and 
their effects, etc., all this within the compass of 135 pages ! M. M. R. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 








CATECHISM OF 
VIOLONCELLO PLAYING 


BY 


ProFEssor C. SCHROEDER. 
Translated from the German by J. MATTHEWS. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, CONSISTING OF A 


GUIDE THROUGH VIOLONCELLO LITERATURE. 
Edition No, 9211. Price, in paper covers, 2s, ; bound, 2s. 6d, 


GUIDE THROUGH VIOLONCELLO LITERATURE, 
Separately, No. 92112, price 4d. 


“Contains many useful hints for those who have begun their studies, and a better tutor 
could hardly be desired ; although it is, of course, impossible to make any rea! advance 
in such studies without a master. The lists of celebrated yers and of the best works i. 

ll ll are useful appendages to a book of decided worth,”--T7Az Times. 


‘A most valuable book for violoncellists, from the pen of Prof. Carl Schroeder (trans- 
lated from the German by J. Matthews), We quite agree with the translator that ‘cello 
players in this country have hitherto had little provided for them outside the tutors and 
studies for the instrument. Carl Schroeder's Look entitled ‘ A Catechism of Vivloncello 
Playing,’ leaves nothing to be furthé? desired in this respect. . . . The appendix will 
Prove a valuable guide as to the best works to study, both pieces and exercises of every 
description enumerated. We cannot recommend this book too highly, and feel 
sure it will bea to both professionals and "= The Strad. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 








POTPOURRIS 


ON Poputar MELODIES FROM 


Classical and Modern Operas and Oratorios 
ARRANGED BY 


RICHARD HOFMANN. 


sqor Apam. Le Postillon. 

5402 Betuint. La Sonnambula. 

5403 Bettini. Norma. 

5404 Borstpigv. Le Calife de Bagdad. 
5405 Boretvrev. La Dame Blanche. 
5406 Donizetti. La Fille du Régiment. 
5407. Donizetti. Lucia di Lammermoor. 
5408 GLucK. us. 

5409 Hanpet. The Messiah. 

5410 Haypn. The Creation. 

5411 Hérotp. Zam 

5412 Lortzinc. Wildschiitz. 

5413 Lortzinc. Czar und Zimmermann. 
5414 Méuut. Joseph. 

5415 MENDELSSOHN. St. Paul. 

5416 Mozart. II Seraglio. 

5417 Mozarr. II Flauto magico. 

5418 Mozart. Don Giovanni. 

5419 Weser. Der Freischiitz. 

5420 Batrgs. The Bohemian Girl. 

5421 BEETHOVEN. Egmont. 

5422 BEETHOVEN. Fidelio. 

5423 Donizetti. L’Elisire d’Amore. 
5424 Donizetti. Lucrezia Borgia. 

5425 Gtuck, _Iphigenie en Aulide. 
5426 HaNpEL. Judas Maccabeus. 

5427 Kreutzer. Nachtlager in Granada, 
5428 MARSCHNER. Hans Heiling. 

5429 MENDELSSOHN. Midsummer Night's Dream, 
5430 MENDELSSOHN. Elijah. 

5431 MEVERBEER. Les Huguenots. 

5432 MEVERBEER. Le Prophéte. 

5433 Mozart. Le Nozze di Figaro. 
5434 Nicorat. Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor. 
5435 WaLLace. Maritana.” 


(N.B.— Will be continued.) 


s. d@. 
A. For Violin ... a ee ove ow ove ou each net — 6 
B. For 2 Violins oe oe ove ove ow «. @achnet — 8 
C. For Violin and Pianoforte eee (a owe «»  eachnet r— 
D. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte _... coe eee oe each net 1 4 
£. For Violin, Violonceilo, and Pianoforte each net 1 4 
¥. For 2 Violins, Violoncello, and Pianoforte each net 1 6 


Extra string parts may be had, each net 4d. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


THE MINSTRELSY 
OF SCOTLAND. 


200 Scottish Songs, adapted to their traditional airs ; 
arranged for Voice, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment, and supplemented with historical notes 


BY 
ALFRED MOFFAT. 
Augener's Edition No. 8930. 
Price, in Paper Covers, net, 4/-. Bound in Cloth, net, 6/-. 


“Mr. Moffat appears to have done his work well. In the range of his choice he has 
drawn upon all sources, with the result that in the 2:0 songs and ballads included in the 
volume there is no lack of variety. The accompaniments are tasteful, and frequently 
= with the Scottish style. . . . Altogether it must be pronounced an excellent 
collection of Scottish folk music. . . .’—Scotsman, Oct. mth, 1 

“Certainly an important publication. There are many such volumes, but few, we 
imagine, wich such /wasctous harmonies and good taste in the pianof acccmpani 
to every —— ustcal Stanaard, Oct. 12, 1 

at's judgment and resource as a harmonist is fully tried in these model 
melodies, and the result is excellent. The accompaniments are Characteristic and: ften 
highly’ original."—Musical Herald, Nov., 1895. 

“This is a handsome collection of syngs. . . . The historical notes ave valuable, 
and in many cases exceeding y inte. esting, while the setting of the airs is simpe bu: 
eff.ctiv-. The work is wonderfully moderate in price, and should find its way into the 
hands of all who can -ppreciaie a genuine coilection of characteristic Scottish songs. 
Mr. Moffat 1s to be congratulated on the thorough manner ia which he has performed 
h s self-imposed task. . ."—Celtic Monthiy, Oct., 1335. 

“. « « The handsome:t collection of Scottish songs we have ever had the fortune 
to examine. . . beautifully printed. . . . In the sel.ction of tte best 
versions of mlodies, Mr. Moffat has shown great judgment, and his arrar gements will 
be found taxetul aad effective. One of the most valuable fea ures of the work is its 
inclusion cf a number of very beautifel Highland airs that have not hitherto found 
a place in any similar collectiou. The historical notes add to the interest of the book as 
a whole, and we caa confidently recommend the book to all lovers of our natior al music 
as the completest and best work of the hind ever published.’—Fifeshire Advertiser, 
Sept. 21, 1895. 

London: AUGENER & CO,, 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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NOVELTIES OUVEAUTES 
published on (Nova) publiées 
July rst, 1896, by le rer Juillet, 1896, chez 





AUGENER & CO., 199, REGENT STREET, W., 
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Eatin BIANOFORTE SOLOS (a2 mains). 5. ¢. 
60126 BACH, J. S. Wohltemperirtes Clavier (48 Preludes 
and Fugues). With phrasing and fingering by 
Dr. Hugo Riemann. New, carefully revised 
edition. Part II., Book VI. gto. C. ... met 1 — 
KIRCHNER, F. Rondeau militaire. Op. 643... 3— 
KOHLER, BERNHARD. Scherzo . 4- 
KRUG, ARNOLD.  Graziosa, Melodische Ueb- 
ungsstiicke. Op. 58 C.- 
62062 Book I. (Lied ohne Worte, Lindler, Im Frihling, 
Im Sonnenschein, Ungeduld) net 1 — 
62065 Book II. (Serenade, An der Quelle, Barcarolie, Nor- 
wegisch, Epilog) se : sao, om 
STRELEZKI, ANTON. Morceaux : 





No, 97. Saltarelle brillante ... mn f= 
WAGNER, R. Grand march from Tannhiuser :— 
8464 Transcribed by F. Liszt sé oo Se 2 
8465 ” », HANS VON BULow . ~ met r— 
8466 . » E, PAUER .., oo n° tes 


PIANDFORTE DUET. 
6894 — J. S. Prelude and Fugue in G major, for the 
an. Transcribed by Max Reger. Oblong. net 1 — 
WAGh ER, R. Grand March from Tannhduser :— 


9487 Transcribed by HANS VON BULow ... . net r— 
8647 * 1» & PAUBR  ... oe ~o. met r— 
9488 ” » F. HERMANN... .. oo net I — 


ORGAN MUSIC, 


5380 JENSEN, GUSTAV. Arioso & Rondo patetico, for 
Violin and Organ. Op, 40. asa ~~». t 2 6 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


HOFMANN, RICHARD, Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios, Step II. :— 


543 WALLACE. Maritana. o net r— 
SUTCLIFFE, WALLACE, Andante. 3—- 
8700 WAGNER, R. Grand March from Tannhiuser. 
Transcribed by F. Hermann oe ww. met r— 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern opetas and 
oratorios, Step II. :— 

$435 | WALLACE, Maritana. 
A, For Violin ... és a ove ay net — 6 
B. For 2 Violins os sion ee net — 8 


C. For Violin and Pianoforte | ihe wo. = met r— 
D. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte__... a net I 4 
Z. For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte... net 4 


#, For2 Violins, Violoncello, and Piano ... nett r 6 
Extra string parts may be had, each net 4d. 
KREUZ, EMIL._ Select Pieces for Viola and 

Pianoforte, in progressive order ; arrangéd and 


supplemented with marks of bowing and expres- 
sion. 
Series II., Viola Part in the first 3 positions :-— 
No. 39. F. SCHUBERT. Serenade... —_ —. 3=> 
40. FR. HERMANN. Rondino. Op. 24, 
No. 2 oe << 
41. MENDELSSOHN. Christmas Pieces. Op. 
72, Nos.4ands ... roe oe - = 
42. G. F. HANDEL, Sonata .. 5—- 


43. J. HAYDN, Air from ‘‘The Creation” |. s~ 
44. MENDELSSOHN. Song without words, 


0. 13 ove fr ove ove wes 
45. R. SCHUMANN. Fairy Picturcs. Mérchen- 


Novelties—Instrumental (continued). s a 
SCHROEDER, CARL, Classical Violoncello Music 
by celebrated masters of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, arranged for Violoncello with Pianoforte 
accompaniment :— 
53517 Pianelli. Sonata (D major) ... net 1 — 
7843 WAGNER, R. Grand March from T: eunbiuser. 
Transcribed for Flute and Pianoforte by G, Gari- 
boldi ... .. Met r— 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


BISHOP, Sir H._Choruses arranged for three female 
voices with Pianoforte accompaniment by H. 


Heale :— 
4242a OO, byrivers. (Serenade) = ees owe net —4 
42425 Now to the forest bcs ose w. net —4 
4242f Now trampo’er moss and fell «net — 6 


MACCUNN, HAMISH. Vocal Album. Six Songs 
(the words by Lady Lindsay) :— 

No. 1, Wishes. ‘‘In the Meadows.” 2. A flower 
message, ‘‘I’ll give my love a posy.” 3. Doubt- 
ing. ‘Nay, do not ask me once again.” 
4. Dreamland, ‘' Wilt thou come with me 
to dreamland?” 5. Golden Days. ‘‘ Sweet, 
remember golden days.” 6. Hesper, ‘‘O for 


= a light little boat.” 
89tr Original Edition. 4to... ie ave w= =net 2— 
__ | 8912 Transposed Edition. gto... <a -. nett 2— 


RODYK, MAY, Lull metorest. Song... wow = 
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